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DOYAL SCHOOL OF MINES.— 
R DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


ird Session, 1873-74, which will comments on 


During the Twenty-th ee 


the Ist_of OCTOBER, the following COURSES of LECTUR. 
wacricaL I So agg ig tener will be given :— 


E. Frankland, Ph.D. F.R.S. 














L 
sais John Pe D. F.R. 
: Natural Histo "By By T. H Huxley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
4 ner «yl Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S., 
© Bolen. By A. ©, Rameay, LL.D. FERS. 
7. : fae Mechanies. By T. M. Good 


Goodeve, ra A. 
Frederick Guthrie, Ph. D. 8. 
ye cal Drawing, By Rev. J. H. ‘Bdgar, MAA. 
The oo nen Students desirous of becoming Agpostahen is 301. is one 
sum, oD eee or two annual pay f 201., if the 


received oi the Chemical Laboratory, under the direction 


nysics. 





of Dr. Frankland, an in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction a Dr. Percy. ‘These Laboratories will be re-opened on 


eee to create Coumens of tow ae ame Jorned os ww ond 41. each. 
Officers in the Queen’s ice, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
and Managers may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. . 
eachrrs are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
ss Og others have also been established by Government. 
pectus and information, oP the Registrar, Royal 


piiot Mines, Jermyn: 
fac 2 REEKS, 
Nors.—By order of the Lords of t mittee of ‘Council on Edu- 
the instruction in Ghemistry. Phyal Applied Mechanics, 
History, will be given in the dings, in the Exhibi- 
tim-toad, South Kensington. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


YAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND, 
STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN 
This College supplies, as far as practicable, a ‘4 complete Course of 
hwtroction in Se menee, applicable to the Industrial Arts, especial! 
those which d bi ly under the heads of CHEMICA 
TPACTURES, MINING, ENGINEERING, and AGRICUL- 


Pi oma a  Aspactate of the College is granted at the end of the 

ears’ 

"er are Four T Royal Sehalarehips. of the value of 502. ooh. h. ree early, 
with fr te, Rajpention, including Laboratory Instruction, tenable for 
tro year: Two become vacant each year. They are given to Stu- 
dents who have been a year in the College. 

The Fees are 2 for each Course, or 10l. for all the Courses of each 
jar, with the Curie of Laboratory, the Fee for which is 2l. per 
nonth, or 121. for the entire Session. 

er ECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
pigpliea Mathematics and Mechanics, Mechanism and 
Destiptive Geometry, Geometrical and Mechanical Dra 
Physics, Chemistry (T and } ns 
Pas fess , and Paleontology, Mining, Surveying, Re 8 
IESSION dy yh on MONDAY, October it 





echinery: 





ad A 
The 





OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, NORWICH, 
OCTOBER ist to 8th. 
President—Right Hon. LORD HOUGHTON, D.C:L. F.R.S. 
Presidents of Departments. 
Jurisprudence—Joseph Brown, Esq., Q.C. 
Repression of Crime—P. F. O’Malley, Esq., Q.C. 
Education—Professor W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. 
Health—Captain Douglas Galton, C.B. F.R.S. 
Economy and Trade—Thomas Brassey, Esq.. M.P. 


An EXHIBItIOn. of SANITARY and EDUCATIONAL aness- 
ANCES will be held in -~ ‘_oemas with the Congress. Papers m 


sent in by the 20th on 
eet 3 and particglary PNW yy chtntnnt at the ce of the 
C. W. NEYALIS, General Secretary. 
RINTERS’ PENSION, ALMSHOUSE and 
ORPHAN ASYLUM CORPORATION. 


The SECOND DISCOURSE on behalf d the Westminster Abbey 
a a J and in commemoration of the fact of the Art of —_ 


ma Eng! yeving om anated from Westminster A ey 
ae ae in the Abbe: cd A, 7 ag Rey. Canon KINGSLEY, oNDAY 
Divine Service will commence at 10 o'clock. 


J. 8. HODSON, Secretary. 
Gray’s Inn Chambers, 20, High Holborn. 


P[LESTIMONIAL to. to GEORGE LINNZUS 


A Tribute of Respect is abou’ id to az. LT LEE aS B. 

on the eve of his departure for oy worked hard 
for thirty years as a Journalist, aL fee aek's 
Educational 











and TehieAy ame gst the < pote and = 
oer of his country. The Marqnis Ri 

. Alderman . Mr. Willi: 

Cruikshank, Rev. Dr. aie, Mr. John Oxenford. er. Newton Cross- 
cae = ™ ackay have headed the Subscription List. 


Hersurn & Co. Pancras-lane. City, Treasurers. Cheques >! be 
crossed “* Union Bank of London.” WM. PEACOCK, Hon. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
—OPEN SCHOLARSHIP and EXHIBITION in NATURAL 


The Examination for 1873 will ‘Ne held on THURSDAY, _teen Lee of 
September, and following xe aoe 
the Dean, at his resid d geptens 
24th, oan the hours of 10 naa l,and ~ C8. ith them the neces- 
sary 
For further particulars, a to the Registrar, a’ pt the Hesstial, ox to 
wW. PUR eADLES M.D., Dean of 


ST: BARTHOLO MEW: S HOSPITAL 
ILLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE.—Two Sobelenshipn in Science have 
a oy  fenntes at ST. SAR eQLouny HOSPITAL. 
1. he = TC the value of 1002 , tenable for one year, to 


























.~7 
wnfCeliene of Science, Stephen core Dub . 7 
FREDERICK J. SiDNEY LL.D., Secretary. 
B® ITISH 


ASSOCIATION 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 





FOR THE 


‘The Forty-third ANNUAL MEETING of this ASSOCIATION 
will be held in BRADFORD, 
Commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 17, 1873. 
President- Designate. 
Professor A. W. WILLIAMSON, Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. 


Election of Members and Associates. 
The Executive Committee at wn will elect New Members and 
4mociates, on the foilowing conditions :— 

I. New Life Memb for a t of 101., which entitles 
them to receive gratuitously the Reports of the Association 
which may be published after the date of payment. 

Il. New Annual Subscribers for a payment of 2. for the first 
ear. 





















year. They receive gratuitously the Reports for the year of 
their admission, and for every following year in which they 
continue to pay a Subscription of 11. without intermission. 
III. Associates for this Meeting only for Fo ment of 1l. They 
are entitled to Teceive the paaees 0} the Meeting at two- 
thirds of the p pri are not eligible 
to serve on Committees or to ‘hold any office. 
ladies may become Members or Associates on the same terms as 
Satlemen. Ladies’ Tickets (Transferable to Ladies only) may be 
on payment of 11. Cheques and Post-Uffice Orders to be made 
Wnble to ALrrep Harris, jun., Esq., Bradford. 
After September 13, persoual application for Tickets must be made 
tt the iatra Room, Bradford, which will be opened on Monday, 
feptember 15, a! 


General and ‘aiiais Meetings in St. George's Hall. 
The First General Meeting will be held on EnE ESDAY, September 
ats P.M. peyetecly, when Dr. CARPENTER, LL.D. P.RS &, will 
the Chair, and the President- lect wall assume the Presidtnoy. 
Mi deliver an Address. (’n Thursday Evening, 
Ang a Soirée ; on Friday Evening, Reptemee 19, . 
by Professor W. C. Williamson, F. of Manchester, ‘On 
(land Coal Plants’; on Saturday Evening. September 20,a Lecture, 
‘h Puel.’ to Working Men only, by Mr. Siemens, F.R.S.; on Monday 
Trning tember 22. at 830 PM, @ Discourse, *On Molecules, *by 
Peso Clerk Maxweil, F.R.S. ; on Tuesday Evening. September 23, 
PM., @ Soirée; on Wednesday, September the concludin; 
Meeting will be held at 2 30 Pp m., and, = the Evening, a Gran 
“mcert will be given in St. George’s Hail, at 8 Pm 
EXCU RSIONS, on THURSDAY, September 95, to the following 
of interest have been arranged :—Harrogate, Ripon, Studley, 
Tele. Gordale Scarr, Malham, Clapham Caves, Settle Caves, 
lists and Prices of Lodgings. and other general information, will be 
os application at the Local Sec retaries” Off ce, Bradford. 
ames of new LIFE MEMBERS, ANNUAL SUBSCRIB RS 
ASSOCIATES for this Meeting only are now being aan and 
: issued, at the Offices of the Association, Market-street : also, 
ts for Ladies who de not Sate to become Members or Associates: 3 
are Transferable to Ladies only. 














se MES R. GAMPBELL, D.D., Hon. 
CHARD GOD ’ 
PEILE THOMPSON Secretaries. 





em agg el cages A Subj ects of tion are 
‘sics, em. 
will be required voenter at & ‘at ‘St. Bartholomew's Hospital in OCTOBER 


NE 
a Prolimisary Scientific Scholarship, of A wales of 50l., tenable for 
ear, to be competed for in 0 OCTOBER T. by Students of the 
Hospital of less than six months’ setandivg “the Subjects of Examins- 
tion are identical with those of the Open Scholarship. 
e aed particulars and ny of Subjects, ap nd may 
or by to the Warpen of 


Bartholomew" 7 Hospital. 
[HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The SESSION 1873-4 will be opened in the New Buildings in 
Oxford-road. 


Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. 
Greek—Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A. (Fellow of ats, Coll., Lond.) 
Latin—Comparative Philology— Professor A. 8. Wilkins, M. A — 

f Univ. Lond.); Assistant Lecturer in Greek and 


Mr. Edwin B. England, M.A. 
ish ona Literature—Ancient and Modern ner. 
Professor A. W. Ward, M.A. (Fe'low of St. Peter's Coll, ); 
Aseiotan t i Lecturer. Thomas N. Toller, M.A. (Fellow of Christ's 
0. 
Mathematics —Professor Thomas Barker, % 4 (late Fellow of Trin. 
Coll., Camb.); Assistant Lecturer—Mr. itley, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy Physical Laborato’ sop tastier Balfour Stewart, 
M.A. LL.D. F.R.S8., Professor Thomas H. Core, M.A.; Demon. 
<a F. Ki Kinedon, Mr. A. Schuster, gpd 
Civil and Mechanii nd 
rawin ug Professor Lg Perneies, M. A. \Fellow a = 
Coll., Camb.); Assistant, Mr. John B. Millar, 
Logic: and Mental and _ Viry, Woo of Ba Economy—Professor 
W. Stanley J ban M.A. F. ‘ellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.) 
Jurisprudence Law ao James D. Ct L. eer be 
Oriel Coll., Oxford); Assistant Lecturer—Mr. oo Holland, M. 
BOL (late Fellow of Exeter Coll., Oxford); ditto, Mr. J. £. 
Gunning Moore, ditto, ar William R. Kennedy, M.A. 
(Fellow of Pembroke Call, Cam 
ae a emical Laborato 1. am r H. E. Roscoe, B.A. Ph.D. 
Senior Demonstrator—Mr. C. } Behoriemmer, F. Rats ; Junior 
Demonstrator and Assi Lecturer . W. Dittmar, F.R.S.B.; 
. O. Wil rr Grimshaw: 











Miamns. Bee id 





Organic Chemistry—Lecturer, Mr. Mi Schorlemmer, F.R.S. 

Animal Physiob and Zoology—Vegetable Physiology and Botany— 
Professor W. . Williamson, ERS, 

Prosi Physi and H — Professor Arthur Gamgee, M.D. 

Geol f 20d Palmontology—Lecturer, Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, -M.A. 


Mineral ee Mr. Charles A. he, - it, Ph.D. 
Oriental and I inijan "Profesor , 3 La 
Pree i Language ond Testtase Lecturer, tt r. Hermann 


Free-Hand Drawing—Lecturer, Mr. William Walker. 
Marpeuy ent Musical Composition—Lecturer, Mr. Frederick Bridge, 
us. 


The NEXT SESSION commences on the 7th OCTOBER. 
ato for Admission must not be under fourteen years of age, 
- 42 gee squired Blemeats of La iminary examina- 
tion nglish, metic, an e Elements of Latin. 
Pr of the several Lat the Day Classes, 
Evening Classes, and the Medical School, oand we the 


}. — es Exhibitions oe at the =. will be sent on applica- 


. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





| J NI'VERSITY Eee E, LONDON, 
JESSION 1873-74. 
The 
oORBULO Sf Se APL CR vm om Ea 


The SERSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including 
the it of the Fine Arts) THURSDAY, Oct. 2. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at Ps r.wee by Professo fessor O. HENRICI, 
Ph.D. Net gegen ts URE for the DEPARTMENT of 

yaar Arie Ei tamer » October 2, at 430r.u., by Professor 


The SESSION « of the FACULay, of ScTERCE HORST Ly, ine, the > 


The SCHOOL for BO 
on Og PR T8 between ths agus of 7 and 36 will RE-OPEN 


full in: fd Ly ony San tends 
ti 
othe? ‘Hahibitions, Seholanhies, and s bine ga oe i race ap ty 
er 
Students of the several F = Ss ce bt d ice of the 








that for the hudgens eaten Pies Penalties ae Arts and La) ey 
of Scien ce), will be held at the College on the ‘Toth and B0chct ‘ep 


tem! 
The Coliens is close to the Gowerstreet Station of 
Raiwey, end only stew nina walk frm the Termin of the are 
aie JOHN ROBSON, SQoyo 
U NIVERSITY HALL, wo ORDON SQUARE, 


Principal and Chase Tator 8 8. ann, M.A., Oxon. 
Vice-Principal and _ M 1 Tutor—J. J. WALkee. M.A, 
Broftasor of History in Universit t. College, London, Trin. 





Students at University Cold are yaw into the Hall, and reside 

bd Kn mh oe gtr of the Sets of Rooms = vacant, 
Session. 

“The HALL © ALL will RE-OPEN on the 8nd October next, at the 

time as University College, in close proximity to which it is sii 


i 

50l. oot per annum each, tenable for 

Pipher in he June Masons 

xamination of the University of London, seg 
Prospectuses. con’ further information, m: ae obtained 

be pa es Be to the Principal, or , the Secretary, 


August, 1873. 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1873-4 will COMMENCE on TU} ESDAY, the 21st 
, when the Supplemental, Scholarship, and other Examina-. 
tions will be with, as laid down in the 
The Examination for Matriculation in the several eles of of are 
Law and Medicine, and in the it of 
held on PRIDAY.’ the 24th of October. 
her information. and copies of the Prospectus, sang diel on 
application to the 
rder of the Presi: 
By order of WW. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 
Queen’s College, Galway, 
rd August, 1873. 








OLLEGS OF PRECEPTORS. 
42, QUEEN-SQUARE, Bloomsbury. 
TRAINING COURSE of LECTURES and LESSONS for 
on lotume, History of Ed 
e ~~ f= Division (Ten keds of Sminent, -~ Oo 0! - 
Sesuits, Atcha, Comenius, Sacototy gos beh be 
commen on the 9th October. Pee for’ for the Tene) Ten Lectures (with Ques- 
tions, Exercises, Ac. One Guinea. 
The Lectures will one givenon THURSDAY EVENINGS, at Half- 


pest — o'clock. 
rther particulars obtainable on lication to the Secretary, at 
O’NEIL, M.A., Secretary. 


the Ly = JOHN 


wen INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
near Isleworth.—The AUTUMN _—s com- 


a ee ie — Further 
ne | ee oy applying to Dr. Lronnaep Scumirz, the Principal. at at the 








EDFORD COLLBSS (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
FORD-SQUARE, LONDON. 
deinen 1849. | Incorporated 1869. 
The SESSION 1873-74 will BEGIN on THURSDAY. October 9th. 


TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by open Com- 
petition at the beginning of NEXT OC! SchoBER. Oanaidates are re- 
quested to — their ie Renee to the 20th. 





the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE. for jor LADIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, 
The JUNIOR TERM begins ~ treat 16th. 
The SENIOR TERM cae ne “ “= 
had on appiiention te the wr asian. pre 


H!¢# SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 








SESSION 1873-74. 


The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on papeeeeay. Ist ta by Which 
by wi a 


estan ib eianee 
he is most capable, and which 
information is contained in the Re- 
application to the Janitor, 
School Board, 13, Queen- 
dinburgh. 
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which n 
ti js 
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le a PUBLIC SCHOOL for the SONS of the CLERGY and Mem- 
bers of the Church of England.—Names of Candidates for Admission 
Buildings, comprising Studies, Class-rooms, and Dormitories, will be 
completed, and ready for neg 
information, apply to the SROnSEART, 8. Paul’s College, Stony Stratford. 
WV ANCHESTER GRAMMAR 
The GERMAN MASTERSHIP (non-fesident) will shortly be 
NT. Salary, 2001. a year. Candidates are requested to explain 
any other subjects bes: German. Power to maintain discipline 
indi ble. — 8 to be sent forthwith to the Receiver, 
G School, Manch 
on-Sea. Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A., assisted by 
Five Resident Masters. Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Ladies on the PESTALOZZIAN principle. 
The House, beautifully situated, and specially built for the School, 
ths, and a covered Playground. The health and comfort of delicate 
boys specially cared for. 
Por iapesten, apply to Mrs. Durr, the Lady Principal, or to the 
Head M: 
W. WATSON, B.A., Principal. 
Mr. WATSON having been considerably inconvenienced for several 
ouse, Reading, has just purchased a Family Mansion on 
CAVERSH aii HILL, near READING, which he proposes to call 
which he intends to commence the NEXT SCHOOL SESSION on 
SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
in something more than ten acres of its own Grounds, in one of the 
most healthful and beautiful situations in the neighbourhood of 
will be glad to see any of his friends who would like to inspect the 
new premises. Oakley House, Caversham Hill, is about a mile and a 


PAUL’S COLLEGE, Srony Srratrorp, Bucks, 
can be received for Michaelmas Term, by which time a range of New 
Inclusive terms, for Board and Tuition, 602. a year. — For further 

SCHOOL.— 
macs method of ce besides Ge and to state if they are prepared to teach 

IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, St. Leonards- 

and thorough English are taught. Th< Junior Classes are trained by 
has well-ventilated Class-rooms and Dormitories, with Hot and Cold 
The AUTUMN TERM will commence SEPTEMBER 20th. 
Q4ELEY HOUSE. SCHOOL. 
the limited accommodation of his School premises, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, after the name of his former residence, and in 
The house is a handsome building of modern construction, standing 
Reading. Although the alterations are not yet completed, Mr. Watson 
half from the Reading Station, on the Oxfordshire side of the Thames. 


r. Watson will now be enabled to take a somewhat larger number 
of Pupils. Prospectuses sent on application. 


ELLINGTON HOUSE, GREAT MALY ERN. 
—The Principals of this long- established School for the Higher 

Education of Young Ladies intend, in compliance with the wishes of 
he Parents of a large number of their Pupils, and in the belief that 
he change will be generally convenient to Families, to adopt the 
Modern System of dividing the School Year into Three Terms. These 
Terms will pe duly a pany 

The AUTUMN TERM of the present Year will commence on the 
20th of SEPTEMBER, and there will then be a few Vacancies.— 
Address Mrs. J AY, Wellington H ouse. 


ARRICK CHAMBERS. —The next Term will 
commence on SEPTEMBER 158. The Honour List for the years 
1866—1873 contains the Names of 127 SUCCESSFUL PUPILS, ap- 
pointed to the following Departments :— 
57 to the Civil Service of India. 
9 to Attachéships in the Diplomatic Service. 
13 to the Foreign Office. 
34 to other Superior Offices of the Home Civil Service 
11 to the Ceylon Civil Service and to Chinese Inte prvtenhiye. 
3 to the India Engineering College. 
Of this number 32 gained the first place in their respective Com- 
Sa og 
The List may be had on application, by letter, to the Liprarian 
Garrick Chambers, Garrick-street, London. 


QELECT BOARDING-SCHOOL. — A Graduate, 

of large experience, RECEIVES a limited number of BOYS to 

for the Public Schools and Universities. Thorough instruction 

is given in Classi re Mathematics, and Modern Languages, and due 

attention is paid to Physical Training. The NEXT TERM com- 

mences on SEPTEMBER 23rd. — Address WU. M.A. (Edin.), 
Brean Villa, Montpelier, Weston-super- Mare. 


ME. A. W. BENNETT, M.A. (Lond.), and Mrs. 
BENNETT RECEIVE into their House (with general Super- 
intendence of their Studies) a few GIRLS who may wish to attend 
Classes at University College, the Slade School of Art, Bedford or 
Queen’s College, or for Instruction from London Masters. Terms, 
about 100 Guineas per Session. irst-class references given and re- 
quired.— —6, Park-village East, Regent’s-park. 


eur for carrying on the NORTH LONDON 

GIATE and CAMDEN SCHOOLS for GIRLS. — The 
CAMDEN SCHOUL for GIRLS will KE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 
Sept 9, 1873.—The NORTH LONDON COLLEG — SCHOOL for 
GIRLS will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Sept. 16, 1873. 








Wuvrte, } 





ADIES’ SCHOOL, Dorrietp Houss, LOWER 

NORWOOD, Surrey. _The ensuing | Term will commence (D.V.) 

the 16th of September. Fees, inclusive, 85 and 100 Guineas; the latter 
includes Riding Lessons and Crystal Palace Ticket. 


XPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 


FOR 


LADIES, 
With especial ngs to the Laws of Health and the Domestic Arts. 
on Laboratory, 20, GREAT rie ag eng tip cap STREET, will be 
m to LA DIES = SATURDAYS, from 10 to 4, for the study of 
Chemistry, under the direction of ARTHUR ¥ ACHER, F.C 
Pa (including materials), One Pound for Four Days or Eight Half- 
y 





ECTURES on CHEMISTRY, for CHILDREN. 
Poms J. mang eg SMITH, Member of the University of 
Lon roposes to COMMENCE, early in October next, his 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON LECTORES, for Children of eight years 

old and upwards, on easy Elementary Chemistry, illustrated by Ex 
riments. The Lectures will begin at 2°30, and will be given at his 
ooms, at 24, ESSEX-STREET, Strand, three minutes’ walk from 
Temple Bar, and from the Temple Station on the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. Terms, Une Guinea for the Course of T'welve.—For further par- 
ticulars and cards of admission, apply by letter, addressed as above. 

References given if required. 


DUCATION for GIRLS at SOUTHSI DE 
HOUSE, WESTON-SU PER-MARE.— Principals : Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS.—The Course of Study is adapted to 
the Beandard of the Cambridge Local Examinations, and is under the 
personal supervision of Mr. B. Smith and Mies Ferris, who have had 
considerable experience in Teaching, and have successfully passed 
Pupils at the Cambridge and Oxford Local Examinations. 


DUCATION.—There are Two or THREE VACAN- 
CIES for the Daughters of Gentlemen in a College for Ladies, in 

an open and healthy part of West London dome Comforts for 
Boarders.—For Pros; uses and references,  epoly to the Principa., 
Western College fo Ladies, Brook-green, London, W. 














UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


Session 1873—74. 
Chancellor —DUKE OF RICHMOND, K.G. 


Lord Recor—THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 
Chancellor and Principal—P. C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 


Vice- 


LL.D. F.R.S. 





I.—PACULTY OF ARTS. 
at SESSION commences on Monpay, the 20th October, and closes on Frupay, 3pj 








April. The LECTURES begin on WEDNESDAY, 29th October. 

oeeean aa pl A a ae ee er Seeee' 
CLASSES. PROFESSORS. HOURS. CLASS 
2 a ee. “ bs FEES. 
JUNIOR GREEK .... Wittram D. Geppes, M.A., and Assistant .._| 9 to 10 a.m. and 11} a.m. to19} px. 123 99 
SENIOR GREEK joes Wittiam D. Gennes, M.A., and Assistant.. | 10 toll s : a“ ; ; 
JUNIOR LATIN... Joun Brack, M.A.,and Assistant ........... | 10 toll ; a and 134 pM. to 13 330 
SENIOR LATIN Joun Buack, M.A., and Assistant .......... | 114 a.m. to 12} 2290 





ENG 1 ISH L. LANG ‘GUAGE and COMPOSI- 





LOGIC Avcexanper Bary, LL.D 

JUNIOR MATHEMATICS ..........004- 

SENIOR MATHEMATICS 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY and POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 


JUNIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.... 


FREDERICK FULLER, 
FREDERI 


Witiiam Martin, 
Davip THomson, 


SENIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


| 
» 
NATURAL HISTORY. | 


F.R. 





James NICOL, 


The Fee for Students taking a Senior Class in any subject, without 
previous attendance on the Junior Class in the same subject, is 31. 3s. 
Matriculation Fee, 1l. For the Degree of M.A., 1. 1s. for each of three | 

examinations. 

Tne Course of Study for the Degree of M.A. embraces two years’ | 
attendance on Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, aud one on Euglish 
Literature, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and Natural 
History (ny Student who, at the time of his entrance to the Uni- 
versity shall, on examination, be found qualified to attend the Higher 
Classes of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, or any of them, shall he 
admitted to such Higher Class or Classes without having attended the 
first or Junior Class or Classes. 


BURSARIES. 
The Annual Bursary Competition will begin on MON P AY, the 20th 
October, at 2 p m., on which occasion there will be offered 47 Bursaries, 
of which 42 are in the patronage of the University, and 5 in that of 
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the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen. All but 6 are 
open without restriction They are tenable during the four rae 
of the Curriculum, and are of the follc owing annua 1 value :—One of & 

One of 301.; One of 211.; Nine of 201. : Two of 181. ; Seve a of 15 il. s One 
of 141. 10s.; Three of idl; al. 108 ; One ‘of 130. ; Six of 12 2. ; 
One of 112.; One of 101 10s. ; Nine of 101. ; and Three of inferior vs alue. 

Candidates are required, at least One Mouth before the Competition, 
to give to the Secretary written intimation of the subjects selected by 
them, under Division II. of the Subjects of Examination. See 
* University Calendar. 

Candidates are requested to bring with them Certificates of their 
Age, signed by the Ministers and Session Clerks of their respective 
Parist 1e8, to be produced, if required, when the result of the Examina- 
tions is intimated. 

Candidates for the Macpherson Busaries of 207 and of 9. are 
requested to lodge with the Secretary, on or before the 16th October, 
Certificates from a Gaelic Minister as to their knowledge of the Gaelic 
Language. 

Of the Bursaries under private patron: age. 
close of last Session, viz.:—Three of 40l. ; 





tag were vacant at the 
o of 251.; Une of 241. ; 


ALEXANDER Barn, LL.D. ......... 


Davip Tuomson, M.A = ent vee 
b. F.C none 


| 

i 

aa | 

to 24 P.M. on Monday, W ‘ednes- | 
“day, and Friday | uae 

} 

| 


“4 ; 











| 114 aM. to 12} P. = ‘on Tuesday and 
Thursday; 12} to 14 P. M. de $30 
M.A., and Assistant .. | 9to 10a. e » and 12h to 14 P.M. 330 
1CK FUtuer, M.A., and Assistant .. 10 to ll a. z 2290 
f 9 to 10 a.m, daliy Th ALM.’ t 12 
LL.D. : P.M. on Monday, Wednesiay, and 
Friday ..... 330 
M.A., and Assistant 9to wa dai } a.m. to 124 
P.M. on Mouday, Ww rednesday, and 
| Friday 3306 
10 toll a. 220 
2to3 P.M 330 
One of 227. 108. ; One of 162. ; One of 141. ; Six of 121. ; One of 111. %; 


One of 101. ; and Two of inferior value 
Presentees to these Bursaries will ~ examined on WEDNESDAY, 


the 22nd Uctober. 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS 


For passing from Junior to Senior Classes of Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, on SATURDAY, the 25th October, at 10 a.m. and 3px. 

For passing over the Junior Mathematical Class, on ‘SATURDAY, 
the 25th October, at 10 4 m 

For passing over the a Latin or Greek Classes, on MONDAY, 
the 27th October, at 10 a.m. 

[Students intending + come forward for either of the three last- 
mentioned Examinations are required to give in their names to the 
Secretary of the Faculty, Professor Brack, not later than the pre- 
ceding day 

For the Degree of M.A., on the 25th, 27th, and 28th Oct ober. 


CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES, 


Books of the value of 1367 are awarded to the Students most distin. 
guished in the Class Examinations. At the close of the Curriculam 
the best Greek and Mathematical Scholars are entitled each toa 
Simpson Prize of 701 or thereby; the second in point of merit in 
Mathematics to a Boxil of 281.; the best Scholar in Classical Literature 
and Mental Philosophy to the Hutton of 301.; the best General Scholar 
to the Gold Medal of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen: 
the most distinguished Candidate for Honours in the Department of 
Natural Science to a prize of 10l.; the greatest proficient in Experi- 
mental Physics to the Neil Arnott ’ Scholarship of 35/. or thereby; and 
the best English and Latin Scholars each to a Seafield Gold Medal. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Masters of Arts of not more than two years’ standing may compete 
for the Fullarton, &c., Scholarships, of the value of 651., and ten«®le for 
four years, of which two are vacant annually, one for Classics and 
Mental Philosophy, the other for Mathematics and Naturat Philosophy, 
and if of under three years’ standing, they are eligible for the Murray 
Scholarship of 70l., tenable for three years. 





II.—FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on WEDNESDAY, 29th October. 





















CLASSES, PROFESSORS, HOURS. CLASS FEES, 
ANATOMY paseiae caceae ee Roni gain Professor S SrrutHers, M.D. ne 11 a.m. £3 8 0 
PRAC TIC, ‘AL “ANATOMY AND DEMONSTRA-) Professor STRUTHERS and Demensizater ee seeoes ¥ 7 220 
CHEMIST OR astege estan linen Professor BRAZIER . 3PM | 330 
INSTITUTES OF MEDICERS Professor OGILviE, M.D.. 4PM. | 3 30 
SURGERY ° ovesienss6 ee Professor Pirriz, C.M. F.R. ° eo | 10 A.M. | 3 30 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE ‘ Professor MACROBIN, M.D. ....+- 02 ce eeeeeeee tees 3 P.M. 330 
MIDWIFERY and DISE. ASES OF WOMEN AND | . 
DWIFERY ‘ Professor Inciis, M.D. . eoesccecoveseres 2 P.M. 330 
ZOOLOGY, WITH COMPARATIVE “AN, ATOMY. | Professor Nico, F.R.S.E. FGS. Sa Se 2 p.m. 330 
ICAL LOG IC, 4 AND MEDICA AL JURISPRU- ; 
MED ENG! se . " | Professor OGsTon, M.D. .......000eeeeeeceeeenenes 9 A.M. 3 3 a 


DENCE. 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing on the First Monpay of May. 


Botany—Professor DickIzE, M.D. 9A.M. 31. 38. 


Materia Medica (100 Lectures)—Professor HarvEY, M.D. 3 and 4 P.M. 
Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations—Professor STRUTHERS and Demonstrator. 


Practical Chemistry—Professor BRAzIER. 10 A.M. 31. 38. 


Zoology, with Comparative Anatomy—Professor NICOL. 


tion in Osteology for Beginners. 


Matriculation Fee (including all dues) for the Winter and Summer Sessions, 11. 


Pathological Anatomy—Dr. RopgErR. 2. 2s. 

Practical Ophthalmology—In Summer, Dr. A. D. Davrpson. 

Dental Surgery—in Summer, Mr. W1LL1AMSON, 

Royal Infirmary . Daily at Noon. 
Fippes. Junior Surgeon— 
son. Pathologist—Dr itt 

Clinical Medicine—Drs. SmitH, BeveRIDGE, and A, FRASER. 


Clinical Surgery—Drs. Pirriz, Kerr, and Finpes. 31. 3s. 


. A. OGSTON. 


Le a Swriru, BeverrpGE, and A. FRASER. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—Dr. A. 
Perpetual Fee to Hospital Practice, 61.; 
31. 3s. 





31. 3s. 


9to4,and2p.m. 21. 2s. 


11 a.m. * 31. 3s. 
The Anatomical Course in Summer includes Instruction in General Anatomy an 


d in the Use of the Microscope; and Instruc- 


For the Summer Session alone, 10s. 


Surgeons—Drs. Prrrte, KERR, and 
D. Davipson. Dental Surgeon—Mr. WILLIAM 
or, first year, 3/, 10s. ; second year, 31. 


General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution: Daily. Eye Institution: Daily. 


Practical Midwifery, under the superintendence of Dr. INGLIs. 
Royal Lunatic Asylum: Physician—Dr. JAMIESON. 


The Regulations relative to the Registration of Students of Medicine, and the granting of Degrees in Medicine an 
may be had of Dr. MacrosiN, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 


August, 1873. 
N.B. 


—Further particulars, including information as to the Faculties of a and Law, 


Clinical instruction is given for Three Months in the Year. 


d Surgery 


WM. MILLIGAN, Secretary. 
are to be found in the ‘ Uni: 


versity Calendar,’ published by Wyllie & Son, Aberdeen. Price 2s., or 2s. 2d. by post. 
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DUC ATION. —Creswe.tt Loner, Grove Park, 
CHISWICK.—Mrs. and the Misses EVANS receive a limited 
umber of YouNG LADIES. The Course of Instruction combines a 
ovfined and careful Training, so to educate the Religious, Moral, 
and - ro Powers, as to make the Pupils highly useful Members of 


oon ‘Young Ladies are under the individual supervision of the Misses 
Evans. assisted by competent and trustworthy Resident English and 
Foreign fo gy Backward and delicate Pupils are the imme- 
diate care of Mrs. Evans. Eminent Visiting Masters attend for 
higher accomplishments. Most satisfactory References to Parents of 
Pupils, and also, by kind permission, to the Hon. Mr. Justice Lush, 
Balmoral House, Avenue-road, St. John’ 's W ona, London ; to Dr. John 
Alfred Lush, M P., Salisbury; Rev. N. Loraine, Vicar of St Paul's, 
Grove Park West; and Henry Morton Cotton, Esq., 8, Eccleston- 
equare, London. 


DUCATION, SEASIDE (WORTHING).— 
Preparation for Public Schools and Universities, Military and 
Civil Service Examinations, by the late PRINCIPAL ofa PUBLIC 
SCHOOL, in connexion with the London University, assi-ted by a 
Cambridge Wrangler. Modern Languages taught and spoken. — 
Letters may be addressed to C. R., care of Messrs. Rivington, Waterloo- 
place, London. 


EASIDE EDUCATION, LANCASHIRE. — 
The Rev. ae BARTLE, D.D. D.C.L., RECEIVES the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, whom he carefully prepares for the Univer- 
sities. Competitive Examinations, and Commercial Life. Terms, 60 or 
a) Guineas, and extras.—Address, Taz Couecr, Freshtield, near South- 
port. 














UITION at MENTONE —A Graduate of the 

University of London, experienced in Tuition, intends to Winter 

in the South of France, and will be prepared to take charge of One or 

more PUPILS — Address B. A., Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 12, Brown- 
street, Manchester. 


WINTER TUITION in ITALY.—A Clergy- 
man (First-Class Honours), appointed Chaplain at Pallanza, 
lake Maggiore, would be glad to take CHARGE of ONE or TWO 
jelicate PUPILS, or to read with Divinity Students.—Address Rev. 
BA 





., Post-office, Wimbledon, S.W. 





NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
—Miss E. DAY, daughter of the late Professor Day, F.R.S , who 
took High Honours in the Cambridge Examiuation for Women, 1873, 
and was First (Bracketed) in the Literary Examination at University 
College, London, desires to give L&SSONS in these subjects. The 
highest References. 3. —9, Berners- ‘street, Oxford- steeet. 


AX EXAMINED PHILOLOGIST, GE RMAN, 
c Dr. Phil.. speaking French perfectly, desires to have a place 
as TEACHER at Christmas.—Apply by letter, E.T., Tilsit, Prussia, 
Poste-restante. 


PROFESSOR of FRENCH and GERMAN, 

having some hours to spare, is open to an ENGAGEMENT 

with Private Pupils or ina School. Best references.—L. L., 10,Green- 
wich-road, S.E, 


ITERARY TRANSLATIONS from German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Se. into French, or English.— 
Jou RNALIST, 50, N. 








WANTED, a GERMAN CLASSICAL 

SCHOLAR, with good Testimonials for Teaching and Morals, 
to TEACH ENGLISH ata High-class School in Germany.—For par- 
ticulars apply, stating Qualitications, to H. W. Wo rr, 30, eaten 
street, ‘Stran d. 


EG LECTED CLASSICs.—GENTLEMEN 
(Aduits) wishing to commence, or to complete, the Study of 
GREEK or LATIN, are invited to apply to a Teacher of much ex- 
perience, whose Books and System of Teaching have been reviewed 
and highly recommended hy the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, 


and as. ee Authorities.—Address Zeta, 2, Bullarat-terrace, Kich- 
mon: Ss. 








LBorures on ‘ JERUSALEM in 1 the Past : and 

at the Present’; on‘ Heraldry, Historical and Popular’; on 
‘Art. a Teacher’; and on some fresh Subjects, by Rev. CHARLES 
va TELL, M.A.— Address Mr. Witsoy, 13, High-street, St. John’s- 
wood 


ELICS of LITER ARY MEN.—Any Person 
possessing the Chair or Table habitually used by Charles Lamb, 


Coleridge, Byron, &c., and willing to part with it, may hear ie PUR- 
CHASER by addressing Mr. Fourprivier, 1, York- stress: W.C. 











To LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, MEDICAL, or 
: milar Soi IETIES, requiring a COMMITTEE RvO u and 
SEC RE TARKY’S OFFICE, with the useof Reading, Dining, Smokivug, 
and Billiard Rooms, and the additional advantage of a maguincent 
Hall, capable of seating 1,500 persons.—Address SECRETARY, care of 
Edwin Smith & Co., 302, Regent- -street, W. 


THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with eve 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHE 


THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
J GERSON’S FINE-ART GALLERY and 

e DEPOT of —_ BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 5, Rathbone- 
place, W., and 71, London-wall, E.C., offers the Largest Col ection 
in the World of PHOTOGRAPHS direct from Paintings, both Ancient 
aud Modern. For inspection, at the \\ est-tnd Depdt, 5, Rathbone- 
piace, W. Special attention is directed to an important Series trom 
Paintings in the world-renowned Dresden Gallery just published. 
The famous Madonna di San, = ap Peer ae py ne 


are warranted permanent.—C e Trade 
supplied. 


MPORTANT HANDBOOK of EARLY ART 
and CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, comprising Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Glyptic Art and Inscriptions. Illustrated by 
above 200 Engravings of statues, Busts, Frescoes, Vases, Mosaics, 
tugraved Stones, Alphabets, &c. Handsomely bound in best a 
gilt-top Urnaments and borders, published at 15s., only 7s, 
limited number Early application is advisable. A yor List of 
ser Ln gratis and post free.—Grorce Heaa., 50 and 51, Book- 


FDINBuRGH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2, HOWE-STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Prospectuses and Terms on application to 


JAMES WILKIE, Manager. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


N ESSRS. | _ BAGSTER’ S CATALOGUE. 
Il with Speci Pages. By post, free. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 





























MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


_—— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
CONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 








CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE con- 
tains Trollope’s Australia—Life of Baron Stockmar—Hayward’s Essays, 
Second Series—Hare’s Wanderings in Spain—Jest and Earnest, by Dr. 
Dasent—The English in Ireland, by J. A. Froude—Charles Buxton’s 
Notes of Thought and Conversation—Doctors and Patients, by John 
Timbs—De Beauvoir’s Voyage Round the World—Memoirs of Madame 
de Sévigné—Love is Enough, by William Morris—Ewald’s Life of 
Algernon Sydney— Darwin on the Expression of the Emotions— Musical 
Recollections of the Last Half-Century—History of the House of 
Condé, by the Duc d*’Aumale—Life of Captain Marryat—The Eustace 
Diamonds—In the Days of My Youth—The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton—Fleurange—Never Again, by Dr. Mayo—Little Kate Kirby— 
Beautiful Edith—A Fair Saxon—At His Gates—Within the Maze, by 
Mrs. Henry Wood—Pascarél—Home, Sweet Home—Milly Darrell, by 
Miss Braddon— Middlemarch, 


And NEARLY TWO THOUSAND OTHER POPULAR 
BOOKS, 
At the lowest current prices. 

* * All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 

MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
JOHN DALTON-STREET, MANCHESTER, 

And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


QUB EDITOR or REPORTER.—A Gentleman, 
who has acted in both capacities on Irish — is open to an 


ENGAGEMENT. Is at present permanently — but anxious 
for a change to the other side of the we fh. hest wy 
and peteeneee, — Address A., Messrs. A rancis, 59, Fleet- 


street. E 


G RATIS on‘ application, a CATALOGUE of valu- 
JI able Standard Literature, magnificent Rooks of Prints, fine 
Works on Natural History, Voyages, Travels, Architecture, &c., offered 
for Cash at much reduced nett prices, by Bennarp QuaritcH, 15, Picca- 
dilly, London. 


OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the utmost 
price given for them in cash, saving the delay, uncertainty, and 
expense of auction, by a Second- Shand Bookseller. Thirty years of 
Newegate-street. 20,000 Volumes of Books. Catalogue for one stam 
Manuscript Sermons bought or sold.—Tuomas MiLLangp,79, St. Paul's 8 
Churchyard, near Ludgate-hill. 


LD BOOKS, WANTED to Purchase, for Cash.— 

A List of special DESIDERATA, for which the full value would 

Tnaaon.’ gratis on application. — Berwarp Quvanrirteu, 15, Piccadilly, 
iY 


HE L LIBRAI RY of Sir F REDERICK MADDEN, 
the late Keeper of the Manuscripts of the British Museum, con- 
sisting of an es rd interesting a of Early English and 
Scottish Books— Bal mances, Anglo-Saxon Literature, English 
= a "Dialeste, important us. "Collections, Dictionaries and 
rs in many Europea nm Langu so the major part of 

the LIBRARY. of the late eer. ONWA. LD GockaY NE, very rich in 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English Literature. Many of the Books, with 
—( = % t Ms. Additions and Correctioas, have just been added to 


a UXTALOGUE i is in preparation, and can be had shortly. 
Bernarp Qcaritcn, 15, Piccadilly, Lofidon. 

















YLARKE’S MINIATURE STEAMBOATS. _— 
The smallest Steamboat in the world, warranted to Propel Warlock 
steam for 15 minutes. In box, post free for 21 stamps.—The W: 
Miniature Man-of-War, 34 seams. — H. G. Cuarne & Co, 2, Garrick: 
street, Covent-garden. 


TNNHE WIZARD'S BOX of MAGIC. — Full 

Instructions and Apparatus for performing Ten capital CON- 

JURING TRICKS, sufficient for one hour’s Amusement, post free 

for 14stamps.—H. G. Crarke & Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 
The Trade supplied. 








HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH. 
—A New og A Pastime, 5°,000 Transformations of Wit and 
Humour. Post go 4 stamps. Endless Amusement for Evening 
Parties.—Popping the Question, 14 stamps.—H. G. Ciarke & Co., 2, 
Garrick- street, Covent-garden. 





Batt GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, in 
immediate connexion with the Mineral Baths. High-class 
Accommodation for Visitors generally. The ow rooms are now ready. 
A first-class additional cook has been oaifis 

188 BURTON, Manager. 





DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 


EYLON COMPANY (Limited).—The Directors 
invite applications for DEBENTURES to ceotnce others falling 
due:— Palmerston-Buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C 





ON D oO N L B R AR Y, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQU ARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
President- THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
tature, in various Languages. Subscription, 31. a year, or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes areallowed to Country,and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 


cation. 
_ROBERT . HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
TNHE UNITED LIBRA RIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from (ne Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French. and German, immediately on p with 








Lists of New Publications. gratis and post free. ye “A Clearance 
Catalogue of — lus Books offered for sdle: at greatly reduced prices, 
mo | also be free, on application.—Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hops- 
son's, and Saunpens & OTLEY's United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


W ANTED, a quick SHORTHAND WRITER, 

ina Merchant’ 's Office. Must write a good hand, and be quick 
at Figures. — Apply, in the first instance, by letter, to E.A.W., 60, 
Bartholomew- close. 


T° PUBLISH ERS. ~ ~The " Advertiser, who is 

familiar with all matters relating to BOOK PUBLISHING, 
is desirous of obtaining a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK. Under: 
Stands the getting-up of Books, oS oe Correspondence, &c. 
The highest references.—Address T. E., care of Messrs. Adams & 
Francis, Advertisment Contractors, 59, Feet street, E.C. 





YO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS 
and PRINTERS. —A well-educated Young Man, aged 25, de- 
siresa SITUATION. Has had the entire Management of the Adver- 
tising Department of a Weekly Paper, and is thoroughly practical as 
a general Prinier. An efficient Bookkeeper, and could Correspond in 
French. A respectable permanency more an object than high Salary. 
—Address A. G., Post-office, Bicester, Uxon. 


ARTNERKSHIP.—A JOURNALIST, of Twenty 

Years’ experience and good repute, desires a PA RTN ERSHIP, 

with active duties, in a thoroughly a and respectable Liberal 

= ee NEWSPAPER.—Address G. H., 55, Pentonville-road, 
ondon. 














T° ADVERTISEMENT CANVASSERS, — 

WANTED, an experienced CANVASSER with an established 
connexion, to solicit Advertisements foran Annual. To a competent 
person liberal terms wil be given. None others need apply.—Address, 
with full particulars as to experience, Salary, &c., ANNUAL, City Press 
Office, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED as EDITOR and 
REPORTER, or REPORTER and PROOF-READER: Twelve 





Years’ experience of Newspaper Work.—Address, stating Salary, to 
ae W. Hurcuines, Purleigh Lodge, St. John’s- . Banbury, 
on. 


LANCASHIRE.—Liberal Newspaper and Printing Business 
Sor Sale. 


O BE SOLD, by TENDER, The SOUTHPORT 
NEWS and BIRKDALE CHRON. FOLE, and the whole of the 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING BUSINE PLANT of the 
Southport Independent and General Printing yy Publishing Com- 
pany: Limited. The NEWS is published twice a week, and has a 
arge and increasing circulation in Southport and neighbourhood. 
There isa good Jobbing Business attached. The Plant consists of a 
new 4-horse Vertical Engine, with 8-horse egg-end Boiler fixed in 
boiler-house ~ one of Harrild & Sons’ full-size News New Patent 
“ Bremner” eee cylinder) Machines (New); also, a Demy 
Wilson’s Nonpariel Jobbing Machine—Double Demy, 
Folio, and Galley Presses—a large assortment of 
Jobbing Types, in Metal and Wood, from Nonpariel to 120 Lines— 
Iron Imposing Surfaces — wo Racks, Frames, Wetting Trough, 
Iron Standing Press, an requisite for printing a first-class 
ze wspaper and carrying on the General Printing and Publishing 
usiness. 
The Premiess are new, commodious, and centrally situated, and 
immediate possession may be 
The present isa rare opportunity for an energetic person of Liberal 
principles, with moderate capita 
Tenders to be sent to Messrs: Wetssy & Hitt, Seiten, Southport, 
on or before Saturday, the 13th day of September next. 
Tickets to view and any further particulars may be had at the 


Office of the said 
Messrs. WELSBY & wale. Rethetbers, 
rd-street, So port. 








Sale by Auction 
The late Dr. KELK’S Library, Scarborough. 


M. TASKER HART announces the SALE, on 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th SEPTEMBER, of the VALUABLE 
LIBRARY; comprising 3,000 Volumes—fine copies of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau. Bayle, Diderot, Sch hiller, Corneille, Racine—Cat’s Emblems— 
Houbraker’s Printing—Nuremberg Chronicle, unique—the Dutch Clas- 
sical Authors—the scarce Tomes of Fabricius, ‘an Helmont, Para- 
celsus, Joubert. and Vessalus — the Heraldry includes Brooke, Yorke, 
a ay Markham—Archdeacon Todd’s Works, mostly Presentation 
pies. 
Catalogues had of = Booksellers ; on view Friday and Saturday, 
September 12th and 188 








BeAckwoons MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 
1873. No. DCXCV. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
HOW JOHN WAS DRILLED. 
The PARISIANS. Book X. 
DON CARLOS, DUKE of MADRID. 
MY ACTIVE SUBALTERN. 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY: Mr. John Stuart Mill. 
The SPARROWS of the TEMPLE. By H. K. a. 
—_ e 
gg crt 
Thomas Bi ckle— Monographs. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





DITOR. —An Experisnced Journalist is open to 





NGAGEMENT. had much spats in connexion 
with eanane and Provincial Papers, and no objection to act 
occa sionally as Reporter, if x f Address 
JouRNaList, Post-office, Cardiff. 





RoOvat ENGINEERS’ INSTITUTE, Chatham. 

—See the BUILDER of {FE WEEK 4 or b 4 d.) 
Armagh’ Catuedral The Kalla Moloch 3 ia e M Houses—New 
Ligh , &c.—1, .C.; and ewsmen. 
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Now ready, One Shilling, No. 165, 


[E | CORNEILL MAGAZINE, for SzpTEMBER. 
th Illustrations by MARCUS STONE and GEORGE DU 


MAURIER. 
YOUNG BROWN. With an Ill Book II. 6. Good for 
The Ten-Pound Note. 


ee 
Nothing. 7. A Recruit. 8. 80 a - 
in fa Wedding. 


0. — 
2 The Duchess of POenlaope hte & @. of Kingsgear. 
The RINGED PLANET. 
A VISION of COMMUNISM : a Grotesque. 
JACK and the BEANSTALK. 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
ZELDA’S FORTUNE. With an Illustration. 8. King Cophetua. 
9. An Episode. 10. Miserrima. 


Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


Now ready, price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEM ee continuations of *CLYTIB’ and 

MAKING THE WORST OF IT,’ an Article on MACAULAY’S 

Estimate of DANTE, and Eight other Articles by Eminent Writers. 





¢ | 
= 








Also, price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 
“AT THE SEA”: a Series of Comic Sketches by 
WILLIAM BRUNTON and ROBIN GOODFELLOW. 
London: Grant & Co. 72 to 78, Turnmill-street, E.C. 


HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of GREAT mereere and TRELAND (in which 
ted the 1 Societies of London). 
No. 7, APRIL, 1873, othe 4s. (Illustrated.) 
Contents. 

The Inhabitants of Car Nicobar—Wars of Extirpation and Habits 
of the Native Tribes of Tasmania—The Macas Indians (with coloured 

ee Sees of Oe ete Bow South-East of E: 








( 
Theories ro ance Intellect and Instinct, ona Collection of 150 Ancient 
ulls (with two Plates)— On Ancient Peruvian Pottery 


(vith a Pla te)—On of a Human Skull and other Bones 
Birkdale—Religious Beliefs rs the Ojibois Indians— n- 
scriptions in Brazil (with a Plate! Aspect of the Local Nomen- 


elature of Cleveland 
with Discussions on the Papers— 


London : Triibner & Co, 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


NEW WORK BY DR. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
ISEASE-GERMS ; and on the Treatment of the 
Feverish State. 28 Plates, 128. 6d. 
I. Supposed Nature. II. Real Nature. III. Destruction. 
J. & A. Churchill. 


TEXT-BOOK BY DR. BEALE, F.R.S. 


N INTRODUCTION to PHYSIOLOGY and 
MEDICINE: Bioplasm. Pp. 350, with 22 Plates, 6s. 6d. 
J. & A. Churchill. 


e 
ion of the Serpent among the Druids, 
and Anthropological Miscell 














Eighth Thousand, with 70 Plates (4 Coloured), cloth, 91s. 
Hev to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. By 
Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
under the Highest Powers, Phot hing Specin &e. _ 
Harrison, Pall Mall. 


This day, price 1s. Third Edition, 
RACROFT’ 8 INVESTMENT TRACTS. 
American ays as I ts. By ROBERT GIFFEN. 

London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 

















This day, Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 3d. 


TRUSTEES’ GUIDE: a Synopsis of the 
powep ¢ of i Investment usually given to Trustees, with Practical 
Directions Guidance of Trustees in matters relating to Invest- 
ments, and Tables of Securities. 
By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London : Edward Stanford, (Charing ‘Cross. 


Just published, in extra binding, price 6e. 
LAYS AND LEGENDS 


OF THE 
ENGLis# COUNTRY. 


LAKE 
With copious Notes. 
By JOHN PAGEN WHITE, F.R.C.S. 
London: J. Russell Smith. Carlisle: G. & T. Coward. 


In 8yo. 108. 6d. 
RENCH HOME LIFE. 


lish Looker-on, who has lived for a quarter of a century 
aa Lo am bong and affections which have made that country his 
pte home.” '—Prefi 
Contents. 











Servants. Manners. 
Children. Language. 
Furniture. Dri 


blished in Black ds Mi 


Originally p 


Opinions or rue Press. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The present book o' mid wi which might in justice be 
soy to the Ponce mind ey | tell the reader all that he ought to 
this time, and certainly does not know, about French ways. 
ni jowever, we dissent f from some of the optimist conclusions 
drawn from French customs in this book, we cannot give it too high 
praise for its force and accuracy as a whole.” 
Saturday Review. 
“A careful study of an interesting wien, exhibiting no ae 
ou entertalaing, bute trospourtiny eatde In the cid ‘He isnet which 
ning, but a worthy, t 
he invites us to explore in his co! ae a 
an 
We wish we could be sure that* French Home Life’ would be as 
widely read as it deserves, for then we conceive it would do more good 
than we can believe it will... ..Steadily read and thought over, this 
picture of the Freach by one who 7 for a quarter of a century lived 
among them may help ev one of us to make our homes both more 
comfortable and more 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








called a 








WILL APPEAR IN THE ‘NEWCASTLE WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE,’ 


Saturday, September 13th, Price 2d. 
OHN STUART MILL, as SOME of the 
WORKING CLASSES KNEW HIM. By GEORGE JACOB 
HOLYOAKE. An Answer toa Letter cireulated by “The Author of 
the Article in the Times on Mr. Mill’s death.” 
“ Trath can never be confirmed enough, though doubts did ever 
—Shakspeare. 


sleep.”. 
Chronicle Office, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


LD MOORE’S PENNY ALMANACK, 
improved and increased in size for 1874, will be Published next 
Monday. po ——. ae C 300,000 Copies, will be followed by a 
Second and larg: as possible, with “* more” to come in due 
season.—Ask for" “ ROBERTS" 8” Edition. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


—_~_—_ 


The SECRET of TWO HOUSES. By 
FANNY FISHER. 2 vols. 21s. 
“* It is impossible to deny originality to the plot.” 
Examiner. 
“The book is certainly readable.” —Sunday Times. 


STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By 
DOROTHY BROMYARD. 8 vols. 31s. 6d 
“The men are, for the most part, straightforward English 
gentlemen, and the women good specimens of English ladies. 
In this respect, as in the healthiness of its morality, it will be 
seen that the book is a contrast to most of its class.” 


Atheneum. 
NOTICE. 


HILLESDEN on the MOORS: a New 
Romance of the West Riding. ~ the Author of ‘The 
Mistress of Langdale Hall.’ 2 vols. 21s. 

“ Thoroughly enjoyable, full of pleasant thoughts gracefully 
exp! , and eminently pure in tone.”—Public Opinion. 


THIRD EDITION OF 


NEARER and DEARER. By Mrs. 
LYSAGHT, Author of ‘Building upon Sand.’ 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

**A capital story... -very pleasant reading.”’—Scotsman., 
*** Nearer and Dearer’ will go very far to establish Mrs. 

Lysaght among the standard novelists of the age.” 

ivil Service Review. 
It is more ; it is both 











“ We have said the book is readable. 
clever and interesting.” —Sunday Times. 


TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, Life’s a Feast. 
By THOMAS AURIOL ROBINSON. 2 vols. 21s. 

“We can recommend ‘Timothy Cripple’ to any one who is 
in search of an amusing story, containing a good deal of humour 
and a fair sprinkling of wisdom.”— Examiner. 

*‘ This is a most amusing book.”—Public Opinion. 

**For abundance of humour, variety of incident, and idio- 
matic vigour of expression, Mr. Robinson deserves, and will 
no doubt receive, great credit.”—Civil Service Review. 

**Our author has read and digested his Fielding—a rare 
accomplishment, we suspect, even among so-called men of 
letters.” —Atheneum. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*RAVENSDALE.’ 
TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, 


Author of ‘ Ravensdale.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
FOLLATON PRIORY: a Novel. 2 vols. 
21s. 
FLORENCE; or, Loyal Quand Meme. 


By FRANCES ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
[Just ready. 


London: SamvuELt Trnstey, Publisher, 
10, Southampton-street, Strand. 





One Shilling, Monthly ; 
Subscrip tion for the Year, 14s. post free, 


OLD AND NEw, 


For JULY. 





The JULY Number of ‘OLD and NEW,’ the 
American Monthly, being published at the “Com. 
mencement” Season, is devoted especially to the 
Questions relating to the Higher Education jp 
America. 

Dr. MARTINEAU’S ESSAYS will be continued 
in the Autumn. 


OLD AND NEW 


Is a Magazine of the first class, counting among its 


Authors— 
Dr. BELLEW, 
Dr. BEECHER, 
Mrs. STOWE, 
Mr. WARNER, 
Dr. HOLMES, 
Mr. APPLETON, 
Mrs. HOWE, 
Mrs. GRENOUGH, 
Mr. PERKINS, 
Miss HALE, 

And others of the First American Authors, 


Edited by EDWARD E. HALE. 


Published by 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
188, Fleet-street, London. 





Price 58. 6d. 
DISSERTATION on SPEECH, in which not 


the Human Voice and the Art of Speaking are traced from 
ibed by which those who have 
Seam Deaf and Dumb from their Birth may acquire Speech, and those 
who speak imperfectly may may learn how to correct their Impediments 
By JOHN CONRAD AMMAU, M 
* Plurima jam an “fer! qu posse negabant.” 
Originally printed in Latin by John Walters, Amsterdam, 1700. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Searle, Crown Buildings, 
188, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 322, cloth, 6s. 


GERMONS. Preached in Several Synagogues. By 
WO the Rev. B. ARTOM, Chief Rabbi of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Congregations of England. 

London: Trtibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in Easy 
Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which Diseyllables 
are aoe as easy as Monosyllables. 59th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
un: 
BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 33ist Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
Simpkin & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, handsome cloth, 18s. ; half-bound calf, 26s. ; full calf, 11. 11s. 6d. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Relating to all Ages and Nations: for Universal Reference. 


Fourteenth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain; containing the History of the World to August, 1873. 





Early next Month, price 18s. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE HAYDN SERIES. 


A DICTIONARY of POPULAR MEDICINE and 


HYGIENE ; comprising all possible Self-Aids in Accidents and Disease ; being a Companion for the Traveller, Emigrant, 


and Clergyman, as well as for the Heads of Families and Institutions. 4 
Assisted by distinguished Members of the Royal Colleges of Physicians an 


F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex. 
Surgeons. 


Edited by EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. 


London: E. Moxox, Son & Co. 1, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


XUM 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Notice.—Whitehurst’s Sapetcen the Third. 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. 


[Now ready. 


Recuerdos de Italia. 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Enilio 


CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


[Now ready. 


Notice.—Spirit Faces, Mediums, At a Dark Circle, The Walworth Jumpers, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; 


Life in the Metropolis. 


By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


an Idle Hour. 


By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a Book for 





or, Phases of Religious 
[Now ready. 
WICKETS in the WEST; or, the Twelve 


in America. By R. A. FITZGERALD. With Portrait and Illus- 
trations. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘Coming Home to Roost.’ 


“The OLD CROSS QUARRY”: a New Nevel. By|** 


GERALD GRANT, Author of ‘Coming Home to Roost.’ 3 vols. 


GOOD OLD TIMES: 


The 


[Now ready. 


a New Novel. By 


WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of ‘Boscobel,’ ‘Old St. Paul’s,’ ‘Rookwood,’ ‘The ee 7 ed 
[ 


‘The Miser’s Daughter,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


The EARL’S PROMISE : 


a New Novel. By Mrs. 


J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘George Geith,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ ‘The Race for way ‘A Life’s 


Assize,’ ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 


“Mrs. Riddell has done nothing so good as this novel since ‘George Geith.’ In this we find all the qualities of her best 
writing, and a more interesting plot than any of those of her previous novels. The book ought to have been dedicated to Mr. 


Gladstone.” —Spectator. 


The SQUIRE'S GRANDSON: a Tale of a Strong 


Man's Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,’ ‘Church and Wife,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. 


ROBERT ORDS ATONEMENT : 


the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ ‘ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,’ &c. 


[Now ready. 


a Novel. By 


In 8 vols. [Now ready. 


NOR LOVE: NOR LANDS. By the Author of 


‘Victory Deane,’ ‘ Valentine Forde,’ &c. 3 vols. 


(Just ready. 


The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION: 


a New Novel. By NORMAN NUGENT. 83 vols. 


A PAIR of 


[Just ready. 


BLUE EYES. By the Author of 


‘Under the Greenwood Tree,’ ‘ Desperate Remedies,’ &c. In 8 vols, 


[Now ready. 


**It is one of the most artistically constructed among recent novels ; and from consideration affecting higher matters than 


mere ee we would assign it a very high place among works of its class.”—Saturda 


Review. 


A really powerful story, well proportioned in its parts of varied and deep interest, a not too harrowing for pleasure, 
relieved by exquisite touches of word-pictures, and _ Supported by characters not too numerous to crowd the stage and divert us 
—Spectator, 


from an attentive study of the three central figures.” 


OLIVIA’S LOVERS: a New Novel. In 3 


vols. {Now read, 


The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD: a New 


Novel. By MERVYN MERRITON. In3vols. [Now ready. 


BY NO FAULT of THEIR OWN: a New 


Novel. By MISS TELFER. In3 vols. (Now ready. 





NELLY DYNISFORD: a New Novel. | 3 
vay serene expression of her face, he Ya the Divine beatitnde, 
" Blessed are the pure in heart.”—Longfellow. 


COMING HOME; or, Sithors to Grind. A 


Fireside «7 (from which the Play, produced at the Globe ae ALP 
aes . 5th, im. is adapted). By GEORGE 
ALR ERS 2 1 vol. [Now 


A New Sporting Novel. 


A HUNT CUP; 


or, Loyalty before All: a Novelette. 


By WAT BRADWOOD, Author of ‘ 0. V. H.,’ ‘Ensemble,’ &c. In 1 vol. 


[Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 


FOR SEASIDE READING. 
Uniformly bound in Illustrated Wrappers. To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ By Edmund Yates. | By a ee.... 
BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. | TRB TELLS Fuss. OLD MARGAKET. 
ANTEROS. | BLACK SH a he HARVEYS. 
MAURICE DERING. A RIGHTED W By B. L. Farjeon 
BARREN HONOUR. THE ROCK AHEAD. | vosnva MARVEL. 


SANS MERCI. 
BRAKESPEARE. \ 


| 
SWORD AND GOWN, | 
| 


BROKEN TO HARNESS. GRIF 


By Justin M‘Carthy. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. 
WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 


G. A. Sala. 
GASLIGHT AND par ‘comme 
HUMOROUS PAPE 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antony Trotiope, Author of ‘ "Ralph the 


Heir,’ ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ &c. 


AT Pate 5 By Mrs. Ovirnant, Author of ‘Chronicles of 


LOVER AND Pvenans. By the Author of ‘She was Young and 
He was Old,’ 


SAVED BY A WOMAN. By the A i 
tt A, y the Author of ‘No Appeal,’ ‘Gerald 


THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Ruseewt, LL.D. 


NOT WISELY, , BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of ‘Cometh up 
asa Flower.’ 


A FERFEOT TREASURE. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massing- 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA. Edited by the late Dean of Canterbury. 
LOVE STORIES OF THE ENGLISH WATERING-PLACES. 





JOY AFTER SORROW. By Mrs. J. H. Rippe.t, Author of * George 
Geith,’*Cityand Suburb,’*Too|M uch Alone,’ * Home, Sweet Home,’&c. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE: a Rural Painting of the 
Dutch School. By the Author of * Desperate Remedies,’ &c. 

EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By Anprew Havupay. 

THE DOWER HOUSE. By Annie Tuomas. 

UNDER WHICH KING. By B. W. Jounsrox, M.P. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. By Cuaxtes H. Ross. 

MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of ‘Archie Lovell.’ 

RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. By the Author of‘ * Sink ¢ or Swim.’ 

THE CAMBRIDGE FRESH MAN ; or, the M i 

THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (1867). With all res Original Tilus- 

trations. Also the Second Series, for 1868, 





*,* The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. each. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 





FIVE NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
—~—— 


1. 
HEATHERGATE: 
A Story of Scottish Life and Character. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


2. 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 
By HESBA STRETTON, Author of ‘The Doctor's Dilemma,’ &. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


e hest work which Miss Stretton has yet accomplished.. 
have" cal it with yp oypte interest.....The novel exhibits TED 


teerery, © at. an many passages in it of undoubted power and 
3. 
MtIRAN D As: 
A Midsummer Madness. 


By MORTIMER COLLINS. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“There y passages and deft bits of female character, occa- 
eens: Vehrewa tying a and more than occasional gleams of what comes 


~ aa delightful novel. ....The book is like a brilliant panorama, with 
ever-shifting scenes, and a lively, sprightly, humorous company, all 
more or less amusing in their own particular line.”—Court Express. 





4. 
THE QUEEN’S SHILLING: 
A Soldier’s Story. 
By Captain ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of * Peccavi ; or, Geoffrey Singleton’s Mistake.’ 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 2ls. 

“* A very lively and agreeable novel... .. | by owe and chances 
of a soldier's Iife are told in a cheery and easy st the one = the 
differen’ hara are very natural and lifelike. Ie Vanity Fai 

“ Bright, clever, and entertaining.” —Echo. 


5. 
BRESS AN T: 
A Romance. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
2 vols. crown 8yvo. 218. 

“Mr. Julian Hawthorne is anfiguet wt with a large share of his father’s 
genius. race in it” the same i 

after a high and iritual 1 life, Gane same 


ya nate lov y 
same subtlety and delicacy of remark, and also a little of the same 
tendency to indulge in the use of a half-weird, half-fantastic imagery.’” 

Pall Mall Gasette. 


Henry 8S. Kine & Co. 65, Cornhill; and 
12, Paternoster-row. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


—._—— 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an Ele- 
mentary Treatise. By Professor DESCHANEL, of Paris. 
Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by J. D. 
EVERETT, D.C.L. F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast. Illustrated by 760 
Engravings on Wood, and 3 Coloured Plates. Medium 8vo. 
cloth, 18s. 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
Part I. Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics.—Part IT. 

Heat.—Part III. Electricity and Magnetism.—Part IV. 
Sound and Light. 

“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably 
illustrated, showing no less than 760 engravings on wood and 
three coloured plates, it forms a model work for a class in 
experimental physics.”—Saturday Review. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive 
Exercises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and 
Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Differences, and Latin Style. 
By the Rev. ISLAY BURNS, D.D. Revised by the 
Author of ‘The Public School Latin Primer,’ and other 
distinguished Teachers. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

“The learner who once begins it will scarcely need any other 
book in order to proceed gradually to the highest kind of Latin 
prose composition.” —Quarterly Journal of Education. 

The KEY, 3s. 6d., supplied to Teachers only. 


DR. OGILVIE’'S STUDENT'S DIC- 
TIONARY : Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
About 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo. cloth, 
red edges, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 14s. 

“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 
at all within moderate compass.” —Spectator. 


DR. OGILVIE'S SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY : Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
Abridged from the ‘Student's Dictionary,’ by the Author. 
Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. - 

“The of the work ws well done. . e 

i yg A d dicated ; and the 

explanati: precise.” 


vy 
h brief, are - and 
ions, though necessarily y —q 





London: Biackre & Soy, Paternoster Buildings. 
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y. ~ 
HE GREAT CONDE and the PERIOD of the 
FRONDE. By W. FITZPATRICK, B.A. 2 vols. 2is. 

“ While rigidly historical, it is as taking as the veriest romance. 
The author has produced a most interesting book, relating to the most 
interesting personage and to a most interesting epoch in the history of 
France The sketches of the characters and careers of the extraordinary 
men and women who lived, intrigued, governed. or strove to govern, 
are admirable for their life-likeness."— Morning Pos 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick has given us a work that is w “i done, historically 

and morally.”— Tablet. 

anSone of the best written and most interesting books with which it 
has been our good fortune to meet.”— [Uustrated Review. 

“ For beauty of style, elegance of ‘diction, and intensity of interest, 
this work has not been equalled by any writer of the present century, 
with the exception of Lord Macaulay.”—Daily Post. 

“The author has fulfilled a by no means easy task with no ordinary 
amount of care and discrimination.”—Bell's Messenger 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick traces the progress of the Civil War clearly and 
one uently from the beginning to the end.”— Weekly Dixpateh. 

“The style is adapted to the dignity of history.”—Sussex Advertiser. 

The PRICE of SILENCE: a Novel. 2 vols. 

JOHN FORTESCUE REYNOLDS, Q.C. 3 vols. 

FROST and THAW. 2 vols. 

THE INTRIGUERS: a Novel. [Just ready. 


T. C. Newby, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square 
R. KEIGHTLE ‘Y’S HISTORICAL AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 


3 vols. 


8. d 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols. 12mo. new edition, cloth ..14 0 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 

HISTORY of GKEECE. 12mo. new edition, cloth av w¢* 

HISTORY of ROME. 12mo. new edition, cloth ae st 


HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPIRE, 1l2mo.cloth .. - 6 6 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 12mo. new edition, 


bound.. 5 0 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE. aie. new , edision, 
und.. be é w 
— “HISTORY or ROME 18mo. new edition, 
° «o 8 6 
eusenneer of "ANCIENT GREECE ant ITAL iw. ‘8r0. new 
edition, cloth .. ee 3 + 12 6 
The MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. ue. new edition, bound . 40 


These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the esters at 
the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private and self- 


tion. 
— Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


London : 





OLLENDORFF’S ITALI AN METHOD. 
AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
Just published, a NEW SCHOOL EDITION, 12mo. price 78. cloth, 
LLENDORFF’S METAOD of LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS. ‘ 
Adapted to the Italian. 
By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF 
London: Whittaker & Co. and Dulau & Co. 





HOYLE’S GAMES. 
18mo. price 5s. cloth, 


OYLE’S GAMES: Improved and Enlarged by 
New and Practical Treatises, with the Mathematical “An alysis 
of the Chances of the most Fashionable Games of the Day, forming an 
Easy and Scientific Guide to the Gaming Table and the most Popular 
Sports of the Field. By G. H—, Esq. 
ne He Simpkin & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; 
& Son; Hearne; E. Bumpus; T. J. Allm: aD; 
Sanh: ‘and Kent & Co. 


DES CARRIERES’ HISTORY OF FRANCE, BY M. DELILLE. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 7s. roan, a New Edition of 


BREGE de L’HISTOIRE de FRANCE. _ Ex- 
trait de I'Histoire de VAbbé Millot, par M. DES C. ARRIPRES. 
Sate d@abord, jusqu’a la Révolution de Juillet, 1830, par J. 
ch. T VER; et enxnite jusq’au Rétablissement de I’ Empire sous 
Sapeléen IIL., parC. J. DELLLLE. 
London: Simpkin & es 3 Ww hittaker & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; Dulau 
& Co.; Rivington « Co. . H. Law; Kent & Co.; and C. Bean. 


Whittaker & Co.; Bickers 
Sotheran & Co.; 





NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S SPANISH DICTIONARIES. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 288. cloth. 


DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGES, Originally Compiled by NBUMAN and 
ARETTI; thoroughly Revised and Enlarged by the Addition of 
| Thousand Words. By M. SEUAN E, M.D., Member of the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca. In 2 vols. Spanish and English, and English 
and Spanish. 
Also, recently published, New and Cheaper Edition, 


An ABRIDGMENT of NEUMAN and BARETTI’S 
SPANISH DICTIONARY, for Younger Students, Travellers, &c. 
Square feap. price 6s. bound. 

London : Whittaker & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; Dulau 

& Co. ; Smith, Eldert& Co. ; 'E. Hodgson ; Houlston & Sons; F. & W. 

Boone ; D. Nutt; P. Rolandi ; Routledge & Co.; and Bickers & Son. 





KEITH'S ARITHMETIC BY M AYNARD. 
Tn 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, 


EITH’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL ARITH- 

MSPICEAR ; containing several New and Useful Improvements 

adapted to the use of Schools and Private Tuition. Corrected and 

enlarged by SAMO EL MAYNARD. In this Edition, an article on 

he Mavagement of Surds has been introduced, and a much more 
view furnished by Mr. Maynard. 


*,*" A KEY to the SAME. A New Edition, cor- 
rected and Revised by S. MAYNARD. 12mo. price 6s. bound. 


London: Longman & Co.; on & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Whit- 
taker & Co.; Hatchard & Co.; C. H. Law; Ri to’ Co.; 
Ssone: 4 Fatthard | ivington & Houlston 








CORRECTED TO THE LATEST ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Thick 8vo. price 12s. bound, 


Bore and DELETANVILLFE’S FRENCH and 
LISH, and ENGLISH jand FRENCH SCCwOR AR, 

bs h numerous Additions, © apd I by 
BOILEAU and A. ia UOT. A New Edition, Revised, vend the 

corrected to the latest decision of the French Academy. 

London: Oe, Simpki. H - 
wakora Beles Ga” nivanion & So B*Bdomn, dot 
utt; Williams & Sone Hall 
z Co.; pane, Elder & Co.; Routledge & Co.; P. Rolandi: Tegg ‘& Co.: : 


CH . Dolman ; Soth 
pt t c . an; Sotheran & Co, Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd; 








In 12mo. price 3s. cloth, 


\ OLINEUX’S USE of the GLOBES, containing 
1 Problems, with Examples and enaetions also a Series of 
Exercises, for the use of Schools and Private Tuition. Corrected and 
a by SAMUEL MAYNARD, Editor of‘ Keith’ 's Mathematical 
Works, & 
pies 
T. Allman. 


Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; and 


NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. (1,562 pp.), price 30s. cloth, 


A NEW DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN and 
we ENGLISH LANGUAGES, based upon that of BARETTI, and 
containing, among other Additions and Improvements, numerous 
Neologisms relating to the Arts and Sciences; a variety of the most 
Spproeed Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &. Compiled by JOHN 
DAVENPORT and GUGLIELMO COMELATI. 

London: Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Dulau & Co.; 
Proprietors. 


and other 
FRASER’S WALKINGAME’S ARITHMETIC AND KEY. 
Modernized and Improved, price 2s. cloth, 

\j ALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT; 
being a Compendium of Arithmet nd a Complete Question- 

Book. Containing the new Tables of W hts and Measures, with 

Rules and Examples for comparing the New Measures with the Old. 

To which is added, an Appendix on mareeens and Circulating Deci- 

mals, with their Applics ation. By JOHN FRASER, Accountant, &c. 


Also, by the same, 

A KEY to WALKINGAME’S TUTOR'’S ASSIST- 
ANT, Modernized and Improved, ipnsing Solutions of all the 
Exercises, &c. 12mo. price 4s. cloth 

London : Hamilton & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Riving- 


ton & Co.; Houlston & Sons; C. H. Law; E. P. Williams & Son; Hall 
& Co.; Kent & Co. 














CRABB’S GERMAN DIALOGUES. 
12mo. 33. 6d. cloth, 
LEMENTS of GERMAN and ENGLISH CON- 
VERSATION on FAMILIAR SUBJECTS. By G. CRABB. 
With Additions and Corrections by ADOLPHUS BERNAYS, Ph.D., 
Professor of the German Language and Literature, in King’s College, 
London. 
London: Longman & Co.; 
Dulau & Co. ; Simpkin & Co. ; 


YERRIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Whittaker & Co.; 


Rivington & Co.; 
Houlston & Sons ; tt. 


and D. Nu 


New Edition, 12mo. 28. cloth, 

PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By C. GROS. 

12mo. price 18. 6d. cloth, 
PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CONVER- 


SATION. With Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By C. GROS. 





12mo. price 28. cloth, 
PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. 
Corrigée par C. GROS. 
London: Hamilton & Co.; 
Dulau & Co.; Houlston & Sons; 
Son; C. H. Law; Hall & Co.; 


Revue et 


Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; 
Rivington & Co.; E. P. Williams & 
Kent & Co.; and Virtue & Co. 


GOLDSMITH'S ENGLAND, ROME, AND GREECE, 

BY “PRINCE. 

Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. each, bound, New Editions of 

YOLDSMITH’S ABRIDGED HISTORIES of 

ENGLAND, ROME, and GREECE. With Notes, Questions, 

&c. Revised and Corrected by P. A. PRINCE, Esq., Author of 
* Parallel History.’ The Three Histories of Dr. Goldsmith are, in this 
Edition, in strict conformity with his own careful Abridgments; 
Questions for examining Pupils close each Chapter, the Dates have 
been carefully put in, and the Contemporaneous Uccurr 
States inserted. To each is prefixed a Summary, with Questions which 
involve a very considerable Portion of essential Historical Imforma- 
tion 





London: Hamilton & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; 
ton & Co.; Houliston & S« ons; Darton & Co.; Williams & Son; 


Hi all & ( Co.; and Kent & Co. 


Riving- 
Law; 

New Edition, 12mo. price 4s. pavers > 
NGvStLe MORALI di FRANCESCO SOAVE. 


NuovaEditione, diligentemente correctta, in cui si sono aromas 
tutte le Voci ; e che contiene un Vocabolario agigunto allo fi 


London: Whittaker e Co. e Simpkin e Co. Béinburgho: 
bradfate 


H4 VET’S METHOD of 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 





Bell e 


EARNING 


HAVET’S FIRST FRENCH BOOE;; or, Lessons 


for Beginners. 1s. 6d. 
HAVET’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK. Part I. 
(A complete Elementary Course in One Volume.) 4s. 
HAVET’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK. Part II. 


Syntax and Peculiarities. 38. 6d. 
HAVET’S FRENCH ‘STUDIES: Conversations 
and Extracts from Standard Writers. 5s. 6d. 


HAVET’S FRENCH COMPOSITION; —j Hngish 


Prose Specimens to be done into French. 38. 6d.—KEY 


HAVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a Conver- 
sational Introduction. 3s. 


GERMAN ON HAVET'S SYSTEM. 
1.The FIRST GERMAN BOE 5 


German Lessons for Beginners. 1s. 6d. 


2.GERMAN STUDIES, on the Plan of ‘ French 
Studies.’ Just out, de. 


3. GERMAN COMPOSITION, on the Plan of 
* French Composition.’ Just out, 3s. 6d.—KEY, 4s. 
London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; S. Low & Co.; Dulau & Co. 


or, Practical 





I ODDER & STOUGHTON beg to call the atten. 

tion of TEACHERS and STUDENTS to the following § SCHOOL 
BOOKS which have reached an aggregate sale of more than HALF. 
A-MILLION CUPIES :— 


1. J E PETIT GRAMMATRIEN ; or, First Ste 
to French Reading. By T. PAGLI ARDINT, ane French 
Master of St. Paul’s School, London. Third Edition, 3s. cloth 
* A good work for beginners, ombining both grammar ear d reading 
bets, the one illustrating the other.”"—Atheneum 





ORTY-SECOND EDITION of LE PETIT 

PRECEPTEUR:: or, First Steps to French Conversation, 

By F. GRANDINEAU, formerly French Master to the Queen, Author 
of ‘ Conversations Familiéres.’ 50-Woodeuts, 3s. 


AESAR. — A COMPLETE DICTIONARY to 
CESAR'S GALLIC WAR. With an 1 awe of Idioms 
and Hints on Translation. By ALBERT CREAK -A. Second 
Soto, 23. 6d. 
* 1t will thoroughly stand the test of practical use, and will interest 
Pid, 2. and scholars alike.”—Schoolmaster. 





4, ER KLEINE LEHRER; or, First Steps to 


German Conversation. New Edition. “be. cloth. 





L PICCOLO PRECETTORE ; or, First Steps 
to Italian Conversation. By F. GRANDINEAU. With 
Additional Exercises. 3s. cloth 


a URRAY’S SYNOPSIS of PALEY’S HORE 
a PAULIN. The Portions prescribed for the Cambridge 
Middle-class Examinations. With an Appendix “d Examination 
Questions. By J. A. H. MURRAY,F.E.LS. Price 1 





.# FrtRst LESSONS in GEOGRAPHY. 291st 
Thousand. 1s. 
FIRST LESSONS in ENGLISH HISTORY. 20th Edition. 1s. 
FIRST LESSONS in ANCIENT HISTORY. 1s. 
FIRST LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 7th Edition. 1s. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, General Readers, &c. 








‘¢ When found, make a note of.’’—CarraIn Corte. 





GENERAL INDEXES 


FIRST SERIES. 
TWO COPIES only of the GENERAL INDEX 
to the FIRST SERIES remaining in Stock, the 
price is 21s. each—very scarce. 


SECOND SERIES. 
The GENERAL INDEX to this SERIES may 
still be had, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


THIRD SERIES. 
The GENERAL INDEX to the THIRD SERIES 
may also be had, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


FOURTH SERIES. 
The GENERAL INDEX tothe FOURTH SERIES 
will be completed at the end of the present year. 





NOTES AND QUERIES Volume, January 
to June, 1873, with Title-paye and Index, 
now ready, price 10s. 6d. bound in eloth. 


Cases for Binding may be had, price 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 2d. 





NOTES AND QUERIES is published 
Weekly, price 4d. 





Published by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders. 
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A CATALOGUE OF THEIR BOOKS. 
(No. 10.) Va. to Yo. 
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VAUGHAN.—WORKS by C. J. Vavueuay, 
Master of the Temple —continued. 
MEMORIALS of HARROW SUNDAYS: 
preached in Harrow School Chapel. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. The Greek Text, with 
English Notes. Third Edition, greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
7a. bd. 

TWELVE DISCOURSES on SUBJECTS connected with the 
LITURGY and WORSHIP of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Feap. 8vo. 68. 

LESSONS of LIFE and GODLINESS: a Selection of Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

WORDS from the GOSPELS: a ment Selection of Sermons 

preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. Second Edition. 
een 8vo. 4a. 6d. 

The EPISTLES of St. PAUL, for English Readers. Part I. con- 
otetan See First Epistle to the Thessalonians. Second Edition. 
Svo. 1a. Od, 

LESSONS of the CROSS and PASSION: Six,Lectures delivered in 
Hereford Cathedral during the Week before Easter, 1869. Feap. 
8vo. 28. 6d. 

The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS. 

Series 1. The Church of Jerusalem. Third Edition. 
» 2 The Church of the Gentiles. Second Edition. 
» 3. The Church of the World. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. each. 
and GOD'S mage a ag a i] Three Sermons. 
Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 

The WHOLESOME WORDS of JESUS otal Four Sermons 
preachea before the University of Cambridge in November, 1866. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FOES of FAITH: Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge in November, 1863. Feap, 8vo. 3s. éd. 

CHRIST SATISFYING the INSTINCTS of HOMANITY: Eight 
Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. Second Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

COUNSELS for YOUNG STUDENTS: Three Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge m4 the Opening of the Aca- 
demical Year, 1870-71. Feap. 8vo. 28. 

The TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS: The Temptation of Man and 
tne Temptation of Christ. Lectures delivered in the Temple 
Church, Lent, 1872. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VENN.— On SOME CHARACTERISTICS of 
BELLEF, SCLENTIFIC and RELIGIOUS. Hulsean Lectures 
for 1869. By JOHN VENN, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

VITTORIA COLONNA.—LIFE and POEMS. 
Mrs. HENRY ROSCOE. Crown 8yo. 92. 

WALLACE, —WORKS by Atrrep Russet WaAL- 

AC 
The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: 


D.D., 


a Selection of Sermons 
With a View of the Chapel. 


LIFE’'S WORK 
Second Edition. 


By 


The Land of omg Orang-Utan and 

the Birdof Paradise. A Narrative of Travel. With Studies of 
Manand Nature. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6 

CONTRIBU TIONS to the THEORY of NATURAL SELECTION. 
A Series of Essays. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


WANDERING WILLIE. By the Author of ‘ Effie’s 


Friends’ and ‘John Hatherton.’ Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 


WARD.—The HOUSE of AUSTRIA in the THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR 


] .. Two Lectures. With Illustrative Notes. By 
A. W. WARD, M.A., ey i of History in Owens College, Man- 
chester. Extra feap. 8vo. 


WARD.—EXPE RIENCES of a DIPLOMATIST. 
Being Recollections of Germany founded Ne Diaries kept during 
the Years 1840 to 1870. By JOHN WARD, C.B., late H.M. Minis- 
ter-Resident to the Hanse Towns. 8vo. 108. ‘6d. 

WARINGTON.—The WEEK of CREATION;; or, 
the Cosmogony ¢ onesie considered in its Relation to Modern 


Science. By G ARINGTON, Author of *The Historic Charac- 
ter of the AL Vindicated.’ Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


WEBSTER.— WORKS by Avcusta WEBSTER :— 
DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra feap. 8vo. 58. 
A WOMAN SOLD, and other Poems. 


PROMETHEUS BOUND, 
into English Verse. 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


of ZSC foe" saneeliy Translated 
Extra fes ap. 8vo. 38. 


MEDEA of EURIP Lyn Literally arenes into English Verse. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 


PORTRAITS. ae tiie 
The AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra feap. 8vo. 5s. 


WEDGWOOD.—JOHN WESLEY and the EVAN- 


GELICAL REACTION of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
JULLA WEDGWOOD. Crowg 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


WESTCOTT.—WORKS by Brooke Foss Westcort, 
D.D., Canon of Peterborough, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge :— 

A GENERAL SURVEY of the HISTORY of the CANON of the 
NEW TESTAMENT during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 
New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the FOUR GOSPELS. 
fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION. Thoughts on its Relation 
to Reason ana History. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
iThe BIBLE in the CHURCH. A Popular Account of the Collec- 


tion aud Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 











aw 


WESTCOTT — continued. 
A GENERAL VIEW of the nae ad of the ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 
The CHRISTIAN LIFE, sors and ONE. Six Sermons 
preached in Peterborough Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


On the RELIGIOUS OFFICE of the UNIVERSITIES. Sermons. 
Crown 8yo. 48. 6d. 


WHEE I was A LITTLE GIRL. Stories for Chil- 


dre: By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s.’ Fourth Edition. With 
Eight Iilustrations by L. Frélich. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
WILKINS.—The LIGHT of the WORLD. An 
Essay, by A. S. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owens 
College, Manchester. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


WILSON.—WORKS by Grorer Witson, M.D. :— 

COUNSELS of an INVALID. Letters on Religious Subjects. With 
Vignette Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

RELIGIO CHEMICI. With a Vignette beautifully engraved after 
a Design by Sir Noel Paton. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 

as dag GATEWAYS of KNOWLEDGE. New Edition. Feap. 

2s. 6d. ; or in paper covers, ls. 
me PROGRESS of the TELEGRAPH. Feap. vo. 1s. 


WILSON.—The BIBLE STUDENT'S GUIDE to 
the more Correct Un Reratnnding of the ENGLISH TRANSLA- 
TION of the OLD TESTAMENT, by Reference to the Vriginal 
Hebrew. By WILLIAM WILSON, D.D., 
Second Edition, carefully Revised. Sto. 258. 


WILSON.—MEMOIR of GEORGE WILSON, 
of Bainburgh, by his SISTER. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 


WILSON.—WORKS by Dantet Witson, LL.D., 
Professor of History and English Literature in University College, 
Toronto :— 

PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SCOTLAND. 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

PREHISTORIC MAN. New Edition. Sseavet and Partly Re- 
written, with numerous lLilustrations, 1 vol. 8yo. 2is. 


CALIBAN: The MISSING LINK. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
WILSON (J. M.).— WORKS by J. M. Witson, M.A., 


late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and Mathematical 

» Master of Rugby School :— 

SOLID GEOMETRY and CONIC SECTIONS. With Appendices on 
ransversals and Harmonic Division, for the Use of Schools. 
Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical 
Association. Books I., Li., ILI. Lin the press. 


WINSLOW.—FORCE and NATURE. Attraction 
and Repulsion. The Radical Principles of Energy graphically dis- 
cussed in their Relations to ieee al and Morphological Develop- 
ment. By C. F. WINSLOW, M.D. 8vo. 14s. 

WOLSELEY.—WORKS by Colonel Sir Garnet J. 
WOLSELEY, C.B., Assistant Adjutant-General, Horse Guards :— 


The SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK for FIELD SERVICE. New 
Edition, Enlarged. 16mo. roan, 4s 6d. 


Canon of Winchester. 


wer Edition. With 





.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University | 


Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 167, for SEPTEMBER. 


Contents. 
* PETRARCH: his Life, Times, and Works.’ Part I. By CATHE- 
RINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 
‘A PRINCESS of THULE.’ By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of 
‘The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,’ &. Chaps. 16—18. 
* NEEDLEWORK.’ 

‘The NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LABOURER’S UNION. 
By the Rev. E. GIRDLESTONE, Canon of Bristol. 
*MY TIME and WHAT L’VE DONE WITH IT, 

BURNAND. Chaps. 21—23. 
6. ‘ANGLICAN DEACONESSES.’ By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. 
7. ‘The PLACE of EXETER in ENGLISH HISTORY.’ By ED- 
WARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
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By F. C. 
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This day, feap. 8vo. price 38. éd. 


PLUTARCH: his Life, his Lives, and 
his MORALS. Four Lectures by R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. . 


New and Cheaper Edition, 


The RED RIVER EXPEDITION. By 
Captain G. L. HUYSHE, Rifle Brigade, late on the Staff of 
Colonel Sir GARNET WOLSELEY, C.B., Commander of the 
Expedition. Crown 8vo. 68. [This day. 

** Captain Huyshe has done good service in publishing the record of 
an achievement so honourable to all concerned in it .-The account 
of this wonderful pioneer campaign is simply, but ably and pleasantly, 


| given by the author, whom we congratulate on having produced not 


inns aren ate for the AUXILIARY FORCES. 16mo. | 
1s. 6d. 


WOLSTENHOLME.—A BOOK of MATHEMA- 
TICAL PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridge 
Course. By J. WOLSTENHULME, M.A. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 

WOOLNER.— MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By 
THOMAS WOOLNER. With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


WORDS from the POETS. Selected by the Editor of 
* Rays of Sunlight.’ With a Vignette and Frontispiece. Cheaper 
Edition. 18mo. limp, 1s. 


WRIGHT.—WORKS by J. Wricut, M.A. :— 


HELLENICA; or, A History of Greece in Greek, as related by 
Diodorus and Thucydides: being a First Greek Reading-Book, 
with Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical. Third Edi- 
tion, with a Vocabulary. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The SEVEN KINGS of ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged 
from the First Book of Livy by the Omission of difficult Pas- 
sages: being a First Latin Reading-Book; with 
Notes. New and Revised Edition. 
bulary, 3s. 6d. 

A HELP to LATIN GRAMMAR; or, the rae ond Pe et Words 
in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 

FIRST LATIN STEPS; or, an Introduction, “ey a Series a Exam- 
ples, to the Study of the Latin Language. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

DAVID, KING of ISRAEL. Readings for the Young. With Six 
Illustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


WURTZ.—A HISTORY of CHEMICAL THEORY 
from the AGE of LAVOISIER down to the PRESENT Ee. 
| x.% =" RTZ. Translated by HENRY WATTS, F.R.S 


WYATT.—FINE ART: 


Grammatical 
Feap. "gvo. 38. With Voca 


a Sketch of its History, 


ry, Practice, and Application to Industry: being a Course of 


Theo 
Lectures delivered at the University of Cambridge. By = M. 
DIGBY WYATT, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


YOUMANS, — MODERN CULTURE: its ‘True 


Aims and Requirements. A Series of Addresses and Arguments 
on the Claima of Scientific Education. Edited by EDWARD L. 
YOUMANS, M.D. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 


YOUNG. — MEMOIR of CHARLES MAYNE 
YOUNG, TRAGEDIAN. With Extracts from his Son’s Journal. 


By JULIAN CHARLES YOUNG, M.A., Rector of 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 








only a very interesting book, but also an enduring and authentic record 
of one of the most creditable achievements ever accomplished by British 
soldiers.”— Atheneum. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Globe 8vo. 63. 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, 


Rambles and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the 
Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D., Author of ‘ Bible Teachings 
in Nature,’ &c. (This day. 
Saturday Review.—* Mr. Macmillan’s glowing pictures of Scandi- 
navian nature are enough to kindle in every tourist the desire to take 
the same interesting high lands for the scene of his own autumn 
holidays.” 
Works by the same Author :— 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. 


Seventh Edition. Globe S8vo. 68. 


The TRUE VINE; or, the ANALO- 


GIES of OUR LORD'S ALLEGORY. Second Edition. Globe 
8vo. 68. 


The MINISTRY of NATURE. Second 


Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By 
JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. [This day. 

“It exactly supplies a want; it affords a key to much which men 
read of in their books as isolated facts, but of which they had no con- 
nected exposition set before them. We know of no writer who has so 
thoroughly grasped the real nature of the medieval Empire, and its 
relations alike to earlier and later times.”—Saturday Review. 





Third and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 


The PROGRESS of DOCTRINE in 
the NEW TESTAMENT. By T. D. BERNARD, M.A. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1864. Crown 8vo. 58. [This day. 





Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS. 


By the Rev. ©. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
Vol. I. The Church of Jerusalem. (This day. 





Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ATREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. By ISAAC TODHUNTER, M.A. PRS 





New Edition, 18mo. 28. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 
With numerous Examples. By I. TODHUNTER, M. ra me 


MACMILLAN & CO, 29 and 3 30, Bedford-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST FOR SEPTEMBER. 


—— ee 


MEMOIR OF HENRY FOTHERGILL 
CHORLEY. 


Including an a. Edited by BENSON RATHBONE and 
H. HEWLETT. 


In2 — crown 8yo. 





FIFTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
DR. CURTIUS’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE. 


Containing a Copious Index to the whole Work. 
In 8vo. 188. 





THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’* The Channings,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





THE WOOING OT: 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘ Which Shall It Be?’ 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. [Next week. 





“ The book of the season.”"—Court Circular. 


LIFE AMONGST THE MODOCS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 148. 


From the Globe. 

“ As a book of adventures, no fresher or more entertaining work of 
the kind has appeared for a generation. It has all the elements of 
fiction, and yet is historically true. The trials, travels, and battles of 
the chief personage fascinate the reader from the first page to the last. 
His description of scenery and incidents is so graphic that we seem to 
be present with the author. As a poetically written narrative of an 
adventurous career, the * Life amongst the Modocs’ will have perma- 
nent interest and reputation.” 


From the Spectator. 

“A very singular and interesting record. As a literary work, it is 
superior to the author's poetry. His rich and vigorous imagination 
finds ample scope without being hampered. Asa record of individual 
experience, it is almost unique.” 


From the Court Circular. 

“ This book, with its wild tales of adventure, its magnificent descrip- 
tions of scenery, and the glimpses it gives us of the inner life of a race 
that is now passing away, is one of the most interesting volumes pub- 
lished this year. Mr. Miller has, in fact, written ‘the book of the 
season.’....In conclusion, we can only advise the reader to procure 
this fascinating book for himself.” 


*,* See also Reviews in the Times, Saturday Review, &c. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


——~———— 
THE MIDDLE-AGED LOVER. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ &. 
2 vols. 


“‘There are indications in this story of talent of a superior order, 
a of genuine quickness in seizing and portraying character. Mr. 
Fitzgerald is a lively describer of manners.”—Saturday Review. 


LOVE OR PRIDE? a Novelette. 
From the Swedish. By ANNIE WOOD. 
1 vol. 








ROSA NOEL: a Novel. 


n 3 vols. 
“ A novel quite remarkable for originality and cleverness.” 
Morning Post. 
“This story lingers in our memory, Possessing the three-fold charm 
of novelty, originality, and t of style.”—Court Express. 
“* An eminently readable book.”—Atheneum. 
** Bearing signs in every page of considerable talent.’’—John Bull. 








SHE AND I: a Love Story. 
A Life History. By JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 
2 vols. 


“ We own to have felt so much interest in the tale as to take a sur- 
reptitious glance at the end.”—Spectator. 


RicwarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


LIFE of MOSCHELES, with Selections 
from His DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE. By his WIFE. 
2 vols. large post 8vo. with Portrait, 2 
Extract from the TIMES. 
“* The publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many of 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


+> 
In One Volume, crown 8vo. cloth, 98. (on the 10th), 


MILITARY LIFE IN PRUSSIA. 


First Series. 
THE SOLDIER IN TIME OF PEACE. 
T lated (by permission of the Author) from the German of 





our readers. The devotees of music in this country are bot! 
and earnest, and nothing can gratify them more — when literature 
pays a tribute to distinction in that art By this class these volumes 
1 be hailed with particular delight ; but : Awe will Tbe nccaptable also 
to a far wider circle—to all who enjoy a sonata at home ora symphony 
in the concert-room. he scope of the work gives it this popular 
interest, apart from the technical value it possesses. It is as well ‘a 
record of the life of Moscheles’ as ‘a chronicle of the musical history 
of his time,’ a period of sixty years. Hence we have in this sketch 
not him alone—the central fignre—with his individual features; 
but we have besides a host of es whose lot was cast on the same 
ground. What Moscheles observed he was accustomed to record in his 
diary, and we have before us the result of his observations.” 
ATHENZUM. 
** This ‘ Life of Moscheles’ will be a valuable book of reference for the 
musical historian. The volumes are full of amusing anecdotes, and 
they will recall a flood of recollections.” 


The | LION and the ELEPHANT. By 


ANDERSSON, Author of ‘Lake Ngami,’ &c. Edited b: 
f: iiove. Author of * Field Sports of the North,’ &c. 8yvo. wit 
Illustrations, 158. 
“All fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure this 
capital book.”—John Bull. 


HISTORY of TWO QUEENS: Catharine 


of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. HEPWORTH 
DIXON. SECOND EDITION. Vols. I.andII. 8vo. 308. 


FROM the THAMES to the TAMAR: 


SUMMER on the SOUTH COAST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L'ESTRANGE. SECOND EDITION. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MONSIEUR MAURICE: a New 


BOvaear re. and other Tales. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘ BARBARA’S HISTORY,’ &. 3 vols. 
“ Miss Gevardei is one of our best writers of novelettes. The tales in 
these volumes are as good as those in ‘Miss Carew,’ which is high 
praise,”"—Atheneum 


CROWN-HARDEN. By Mrs. Fuller. 


3 vols. 


FROM BIRTH TO BRIDAL. By Mrs. 


DAY. 3¥ 
Pt book 4 amusing and clever, and the plot is admirably de- 
elo ra Harrison, the heroine, is a charming character—life- 
like and loveable, ”—John Bull. 
Mrs. Day’s sentiments are always ladylike var healthy, and she 
shows a ‘ane love for natural beauty.”—Obse 
“This novel contains capital domestic scenes ey and charming dialogue, 
which only a lady would have written.”— Mes. 


The THREE OXONIANS. By Frank 


USHER. 3 vols. 
“ A very readable and entertaining novel. ”— Observer. 
“*A capital book, far above the average in interest and originality 
of plot. Every part of the story is well finished.”—John Bull. 
* An ingenious plot, worked out with much skill.”—Graphic. 


The WRONG MAN. By the Hon. Mrs. 
ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 2 vols. 21s. 

“There is in this novel no lack of variety in regard to persous and 
places. The style is free and flowing, and the current of the narration 
is uninterrupted. The two volumes will be found agreeabie reading.” 

Morning Post. 


LILIAN’S PENANCE. By the Author 
of ‘RECOMMENDED to MERCY,’ &. 3 vols. 
“ A remarkably well-written and attractive novel.”—John Bull. 


PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton 


AIDE, Author of * Rita,’‘ The Marstons,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“*A clever and interesting book.”—Saturday Review. 
“*A very pleasing story.” Pall Mali Gazette. 


WILLING TO DIE. By J. Sheridan 


LE FANU, Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ &c. 3 vo 
“A remarkable, vigorous, and scaditdes esa novel. * Standard. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in i vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, GILBERT, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
Sam — 's Nature and Human No Church. 

Natur Mistress and Maid. By the 
John Halifax, Gentleman. | Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
The Crescent and the Cross. By sm . > Dn ed. By the Hon. 

Eliot Warburton. 

Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. Les Misérables. By Victor H 
A Woman’s Thoughts about Barbara’s History. By Amelia 

Women. By the Author of; 3B. Edwards. 

‘John Halifax.’ 3 Life = i ae Irving. By Mrs, 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. Oliph 
fom Slick’s Wise Saws. | by Ola 
Car Wiseman’s Pope: |S my Siick’s American Humour. 

A ‘if for a Life. By the author Christian’ 8 Mistake. By the 
f ‘John Halifax.’ } uthor of ‘ John Halifax.’ 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. | Ales Forbes. By George Mac- 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. donald, 

Sam Sli Slick’s Old Jud, Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Darien. By E. Warburton. A e Noble Life. By the Author of 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. * John Halifax.’ 

™. Jaaed of Norlaw. By Mrs. | Dixon’s New A 


Ame 
—* Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
The lish woman in Italy. donald, LL.D. 
Nothing New. By the ‘Author of | —_ Woman's Kingdom. By the 
* John Halif: 


ax. uthor of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Freer's Life of Jeanne d’Albret. Pr. of an Eventful Life. By 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. | G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. | David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. do , LL. 
Studies from Life. a the ws, A Brave Lady. “By the Author of 

of * John Halifax. ‘John ax.’ 
Grandmother’s Mon | Hannah. By the Autbor of ‘John 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. Halifax. 








F. W. HACKLANDER. 
By F. E. R. and H. E. R. 
Contents. —The Equipment. Drill—Roll-Call. The Réveille— 
Stable—Instraction. i ipmen ard— Under ‘Axrent. The M farch— Line ~ 
uarters. oe ee Na «ery Romance in Cantonments, 
eld-day. A Mancuvre. The * Divided” Lieutenant— Promotion, 
tee. — Eicopitel. Dirt Sane ee Hee Forbes— 
jose’s Discharge. ouse-Dirt Sou, Ca} rom fad 
Leave. Species Facti. Freedom. " si —a 


NEW NOVELS. 
IN the ISLE of WIGHT. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. cloth, 21s. (This day. 





NOTICE. 
THIRD EDITION.—MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL, 


INNOCENT. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. [This day. 
“This is a story of considerable originality and much power, even 
though we are disposed to question the naturalness of the central 
figure of the piece ere is a fair excuse, even for an author, in 
getting sentimental over me wm. Oliphant has never drawn a 
more charming picture.”—Specta 


COURTSHIP and a CAMPAIGN : a Story of 
the Milanese Volunteers of 1866, under Garibaldi. By M. DALIN, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. ” his day. 
“ A very pleasing, readable oe Fm 


3 
> 


.. Very enjoyable. .- Deserves 
ary Churchma 

“The passion of the author's own heart communicates itself to his 
words; and the a of the ‘Campaign’ are as stirring as those of 
the* Courtship.’. .-1t will please more than one kind a reader.’ 
Saturday Review. 


WORK: a Story of Experience. By Louisa 
M. ALCOTT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. (This day. 

“* Miss Alcott’s last book is admirable. It is interesting enough asa 
story to win and hold innumerable readers, while its healthful tone, 
its thorough nobleness, its pure democracy, and practical Christianity, 
cannot be over praised.”— boston Advertiser. 

** In conclusion, we will say of this, as of all Miss Alcott’s writings, 
it is impossible to read it without being the better, as well as the 
happier, for its perusal; and the sooner she sends out another such 
novel the better.”—See Keview in Morning Post, Sept, 4, 1873. 


’ 

MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. By Frank 
LEE BENEDICT, Author of ‘My Daughter Elinor.’ 3 vols 
crown 8yo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 

“ A vigorous i from an American hand......The present story is 

@ success..... y declare our unreserved appreciation of the more 

important Sonbuven sof the book.”—A 

** But ‘ Miss Dorothy’s Charge’ has far more and higher claims upon 
our attention. In the first place, the plot is ingenious, and well 
worked out ; secondly, there are no dummies among the actors; and, 
searely, the whole book abounds in lively, natural, and amusing ¢la- 
logue -But these, we freely udmit, are his only faults; apd most 
amply ‘atoned for by tt brightness, freshness, grace, and good feeling 
of the whole story......The atmosphere is pure and healthy from first 
to last.”—Standard. 











Now ready, in One Volume, imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
cloth extra, price 358. 


HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE. 
ESTABLISHED in PARIS DURING THE SIEGE of 1870-71 
Together with the Details of 
ITS METHOD AND ITS WORK. 
By THOMAS W. EVANS, M.D. D.D.S. Ph.D., 
President of the American Internationa _ Sanitary Committee, &e. ; 


Author of ‘ La Commission Sanitaire des Etats-Unis: son Origine, sou 
Organisation et ses Resultats,’ &c. 


THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS AND UNPUB- 
LISHED AUTOGRAPHS OF 
NAPOLEON IIl IN EXILE. 


Collected = ayy by COUNT DE LA CHAPPELLE, Coadjutor 
e last Works of the Emperor at Chislehurst. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 14s. {Sepé. 10. 





Preparing for Immediate Publication, 


RECOLLECTIONS 


OF THE 


EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. 


D the First Three Years of his Captivity on the Island of ST 
HEL NA a the Time of his Residence at her Father's House, 
* The Briars.” y Mrs. ABELL (late Miss Elizabeth Balcombe). 
bd oy nny throughout with additional matter by 
re --? gg 8vo. with Steel Portrait of Mrs. Abell, 


ee Tlaatest ti x? th extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
y rati ns, cloth extra, gi . 
and Woodcut Illus 0) os Sept. 1. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY PROF. GUYOT. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO. have the pleasure of ‘announcing tos 


they have 
bac Hoy at September, ‘of the po ta New Work by Professor 
GUYO 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By ARNOLD GUYOT, 
Author of ‘ Earth and Man.” 


One Volume, large 4to. pp. 128, price 10s. 6d. strong boards. 
{In preparation. 








London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SzaBLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1873. 


LITERATURE 


Aftermath. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 


THERE is no reason why Mr. Longfellow should 
not give us tales of a Wayside Inn at regular 
intervals during his life. Indeed, little serious 
objection could be made against their con- 
tinuance by another hand, The Spanish Jew, 
the Poet, the Student, and the rest of them, 
are not indisposed to proceed ; and, since they 
have secured a wide and deep circle of lis- 
teners, it is almost a pity to disperse them for 
ever. And yet, if we understand Mr. Long- 
fellow aright, this is the last we shall hear 
of the pleasant party. An end must come to 
all things. By slow degrees an end came to 
Mr. Tennyson’s Arthurian idylls, and now the 
Wayside Inn tales of Mr. Longfellow cease 
with this third series. And we must confess 
that the result of the present session is not 
so satisfactory as that of the two preceding 
ones. Of the eight tales now recited, none 
is, we think, equal to ‘The Ballad of Carmil- 
ham’ or ‘The Legend Beautiful’ in the last 
series. Now, as formerly, the prelude and 
the interludes have higher poetical merit, and 
possess deeper human interest than the tales 
themselves. ‘ Azrael,’ for instance, which is 
given by the Spanish Jew, and is the opening 
poem, is a brief and meagre expression of a 
thought that itself seems to have been only 
half-formed in the author’s mind, and the rest 
are little better. The story-tellers themselves, 
however, were not disappointed at each other’s 
eforts to please, for, after the Poet had made 
2 contribution to the general stock, we read 
ow— 

Well pleased all listened to the tale, 

That drew, the Student said, its pith 

And marrow from the ancient myth 

Of some one with an iron flail. 

So well satisfied was the Student that 
he volunteered a tale on the same subject, 
that of ‘ Charlemagne’:— 

——a tale that throws 
A softer light, more tinged with rose, 
Than your grim apparition cast 
Upon the darkness of the past. 

We do not think much of it. It had the 
dfect, however, of raising a discussion in the 
tircle. When that had ceased— 


Then in the silence that ensued 

Was heard a sharp and sudden sound 
As of a bowstring snapped in air ; 

And the Musician with a bound 

Sprang up in terror from his chair, 

And for a moment listening stood, 
Then strode across the room, and found, 
His dear, his darling violin 

Still lying safe asleep within 

Its little cradle, like a child 

That gives a sudden cry of pain, 

And wakes to fall asleep again ; 

And as he looked at it and smiled, 

By the uncertain light beguiled, 
Despair! two strings were broken in twain. 


All lamented and made moan, but their 
gief was of short duration, for the Landlord 
appeared, and a tale was expected of him. 
He, not unnaturally, wished to evade the 
mpending task, and made his excuses. When 
%o many of his guests were eager to speak, 
this was polite as well as judicious ; and mine 
host had his reward, for suddenly, to his 
delight — 





The Theologian interposed, 

Saying that when the door was closed, 
And they had stopped that draft of cold, 
Unpleasant night air, he proposed 

To tell a tale world-wide apart 

From that the Student had just told. 

The Student, who constituted himself general 
critic, characterized the Theologian’s tale as 
“pleasant and winsome, though somewhat pale 
and quiet in its colouring,” and we are ready 
to admit the accuracy of his description. As 
a set-off to the sombre colours used by the 
Theologian, the Sicilian next treated his 
audience to a tale “that’s merrier than the 
nightingale.” He accordingly gave them a 
legend of a were-ass, which has in it an element 
of comic humour which will make it accept- 
able to all. The Jew, meanwhile, whose first 
tale seems to have been not so well thought of 
as it should have been, obtained permission 
to try again, without, in our opinion, being 
more successful. Then the Musician’s turn 
came :— 

But the Musician shook his head ; 

“No tale I tell to-night,” he said, 

“While my poor instrument lies 

Even as a child with vacant stare 

Lies in its little coffin dead.” 
At last, being urged, he consented, and 
gave them— 

—a song almost divine, 

And with a tear in every line. 

The Theologian was half-inclined to favour 
his friends with another story, but fortunately, 
perhaps, for his audience, he excused himself 
on account of the lateness of the hour, and 
the landlord, “blushing, and with much 
demur and many apologies,” finished the 
sitting with ‘The Rhyme of Sir Christopher.’ 

As we have said, we believe the setting of 
these poems to be more valuable than the 
poems themselves. The prelude, portions of 
the interludes, and especially the finale, possess 
many of the qualities of Mr. Longfellow’s 
best work. We notice here, as we noticed 
in our review, last year, of his ‘Three Books 
of Song,’ the presence of that dash of Dutch 
reality which Mr. Longfellow knows well how 
to give his pictures. Here is one of the 
graphic passages we had marked for quotation. 
The guests had at length retired to rest, and 
had left the parlour wrapped in gloom :— 

The only live thing in the room 

Was the old clock, that in its pace 
Kept time with the revolving spheres 
And constellations in their flight, 
And struck with its uplifted mace 
The dark, unconscious hours of night, 
To senseless and unlistening ears. 

The termination of the work, describing the 
dispersion of the friends, will have a touch of 
pathos for all Mr. Longfellow’s admirers :— 

Where are they now? What lands and skies 
Paint pictures in their friendly eyes ? 
What hope deludes, what promise cheers, 
What pleasant voices fill their ears ? 

Two are beyond the salt sea waves, 

And three already in their graves. 
Perchance the living still may look 

Into the pages of this book, 

And see the days of long ago 

Floating and fleeting to and fro, 

As in the well-remembered brook 

They saw the inverted landscape gleam, 
And their own faces like a dream 

Look up upon them from below. 

We suspect, too, that the little poem, 
‘ Aftermath,’ which closes the volume and 
gives it its title, will have interest for most 
readers of the work :— 





When the Summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 
And the dry leaves strew the path ; 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fields we mow 
And gather in the aftermath. 


Not the sweet, new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 

Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 

In the silence and the gloom. 








The Lion and the Elephant. By Charles John 
Andersson. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Ir is with a mingled feeling of pleasure and 
regret that we have perused a second of the 
posthumously published works of the late 
C. J. Andersson ; for the intense enthusiasm 
and love of nature possessed by this unfortu- 
nate Swedish traveller give more than ordinary 
interest to the record of his considerable expe- 
rience, and the thought of the discomforts he 
underwent, and of his premature death so 
far from any home comforts and associations, 
makes us wish that he had been more fortunate 
in the prosecution of his self-imposed task. 
From the time (1850) when, with Mr. F. Gal- 
ton, he started on his travels until his death 
in Ovampo Land, in 1867, Mr. Andersson’s 
life was little more than a series of hair- 
breadth escapes from the paw of the lion, the 
horns of the rhinoceros, or the tusks of the 
elephant ; his energy, however, was such that, 
after his constitution had been shattered by 
the excessive heat of the sun, and a fever con- 
tracted at the time of his discovery of the 
Okovango River, and his leg had been per- 
manently crippled by a shot from some hostile 
Namaquas, he nevertheless undertook another 
journey from Damaraland to the river Cunéné, 
from which he never returned. 

In his earlier works on ‘Lake Ngami’ 
and ‘The Okovango River,’ Mr. Andersson 
related many of his personal adventures with 
the larger animals met with in the African 
wilds. In the work before us, a life history is 
given of the lion and elephant from the same 
locality, and a large proportion of the material 
is obtained from other sources, especially the 
works of Gordon Cumming, Gérard, Moffat, 
and Delegorgue. So much is this the case, 
especially with regard to the lion, that it is 
almost necessary to infer that the author was 
more of a practical sportsman than a studious 
observer and recorder of the incidents and 
facts in nature that came before his notice. 
Most of his remarks are intended to moderate 
the too highly coloured and frequently exagge- 
rated accounts of other writers, rather than to 
introduce any fresh ideas or suggestions of his 
own respecting the animals treated of. 

The author informs us that comparatively few 
lions were actually killed by him, not that his 
opportunities were small, but because he had 
neither the inclination nor the time to engage 
in destruction for destruction’s sake ; though, 
by the way, he tells us that in one of his 
earlier adventures he, unaided, killed eight 
rhinoceroses in a single night, and, with the 
assistance of others, shot thirty in three days, 
for what ulterior object we cannot quite under- 
stand. The flesh of the lion is also not sought 
for as food, though we are assured, contrary to 
the experience of M. Delegorgue, that “ steak 
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au lion is very palatable and juicy, not unlike | 
veal, and very white,” a statement with which 
we cannot agree. . 

When we endeavour to extract from 
numerous quotations any fresh points concern- 
ing the habits or character of the lion, some of 
interest are to be found. The difference in the 
methods of attack adopted by the lion and the 
tiger is suggested as an explanation of the 
statement made by Indian huntsmen, that the 
latter is the stronger animal. The tiger is in 
the habit of striking its victim, “ whilst the 
action of the lion when despatching his prey 
is more cat-like, scratching, as it were.” Many 
general statements, which are accepted without 
dispute by most persons, are shown to be based 
on insufficient evidence, such as that some lions 
are man-eaters specially, and that all will only 
devour food slain by themselves. The pecu- 
liarities in the character of the animal, which 
make it always suspicious that some trick is 
being played on it, are well exemplified in an 
anecdote related by a missionary, in which a 
native had been followed by a lion that, after 
some time— 


he 


“lay down at the foot of the tree up which the 
poor fellow had taken refuge, and kept watch all 
night. Towards morning, however, sleep overcame 
the hitherto watchful bushman. He dreamt that 
he had fallen into the lion’s mouth, and awaking 
at the moment he, in a state of fright and bewilder- 
ment, lost his balance, and, falling 

the branches, alighted heavily on the back of the 
beast, on which the monster, thus unexpectedly 
saluted, ran off with a loud roar; and the bush- 
man, also taking to his heels in the opposite direc- 





tion, returned in safety to his anxious parents, 
—This satisfactory result is shown to have de- 
pended, to some extent, on the fact that 
during the hours of darkness the ferocity and 
courage of the lion are incomparably greater 
than in daytime, when it may be made to 
turn tail by every unaccustomed sight or sound. 

With regard to the elephant, Mr. Andersson’s 
evident love for the sport of hunting the 
noble beast has enabled him to give a more 
original and valuable account of its habits 
and peculiarities than in the case of the lion. 
He commences by a comparison of the African 
and Indian species, and shows that the differ- 
ence in the shape of the forehead makes it 
necessary to employ quite a diiferent method 
of attack in the one to the other. The ball 
well directed at the forehead of the Indian 
species on account of the concavity of the 
frontal region, kills immediately, but does 
nothing more to the African than check for 
the moment its headlong rush ; and it is only 
behind the scapula, in the region of the heart, 
that a bullet can be expected to be fatal. In 
describing the dentition the mistake, frequently 
repeated, is here perpetuated, of calling the 
tusks canine teeth, instead of incisors, as they 
are well known to be, the canines being absent. 
No reference is made, among the specific cha- 
racters, to the peculiarities of the feet,—those 
of the Indian animal are smaller, less cushioned, 
and with more perfectly developed nails,—nor 
to the differences in the shape of the finger-like 
termination of the orifice of the trunk, both 
well-marked and important characters. 

There are several very graphic accounts of 
encounters with elephants, both on horseback 
and on foot, the latter being the means most 
frequently or nearly always adopted by Mr. 
Andersson, because of his lack of the necessary 


d 


supplies for maintaining an efficient stud. The 











fatigue, painful thirst, and privation, which | 


are the necessary concomitants of this latter 
form of the sport, seem too much for most 
constitutions, and the immediate risk from the 
charge of an infuriated bull, or a female with 
her calf, is great. A large number of valuable 
lives, amongst which must be mentioned that 
of M. Wahlberg, the Swedish naturalist, have 
been lost in this way. 

As it was by the barter of the ivory he 
obtained that the author was enabled to get 
the supplies necessary for his progress in 
geographical and biological research,—other 
results of which in the latter field have been 
presented to the public in Mr. J. H. Gurmey’s 
excellent edition of ‘The Birds of Damara- 
land,’—his description of the value of ivory 
as a mercantile product cannot but be of in- 
From it we learn that the weight of 
the tusk of the male is, on the average, at 
least six times greater than that of the female, 
sometimes weighing over a hundred and fifty 
pounds and being more than ten feet long. 
As a rule, short tusks are proportionately 
heavier than long ones ; and it is by no means 
easy to obtain two perfect teeth from the same 
animal, specimens with only a single tusk 
being far from uncommon, under which cir- 
cumstances they are extremely well developed. 

Speaking of the taming of the African 


terest. 


| elephant, the author remarks that it is, “TI 


irom amongst | 


| believe, equally docile as the Indian when 


domesticated, but we have no account of a 
negro tribe that have ever tamed one of these 
sagacious animals; their only maxim, as some 
one truly says, is ‘kill and eat.’” For some 
years past, however, two specimens of the 
African species in the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens have thriven and grown, one now 
being nearly adult and manageable, though not 
of so cowlike a disposition as its Eastern ally. 

The hints and suggestions to the sportsman 
in South Africa will be found invaluable by 
any one who intends to visit that region, 
though a careful study of the detailed life 
of the huntsman may cause many an enthu- 
siast think twice before he starts on so 
precarious an adventure. 


to 


Hindoo Law ; Defence of the Daya Bhaga ; 
Notice of the Case on Prosoono Coomar 
Tagores Will ; Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council ; Examina- 
tion of such Judgment. By John Cochrane, 
Barrister-at-Law. (Allen & Co.) 

Tue British Executive in India engaged in a 

task involving no small responsibility when it 

undertook, in matters of contract, inheritance, 
and the like, to administer Gentoo law to the 

Gentoos and Mohammedan law to the Moham- 

medans. Not to mention the conflict between 

the Sunni and Shia sects of Mohammedans, 
and among the five great schools of the Hindoos, 
and their many ramifications, there is the case 
of a Hindoo converted to Mohammedanism and 
of a Mohammedan converted to Hindooism. 

Then there may be matrimonial alliances be- 

tween members of the two great divisions, 

that may render it doubtful which law is to 
be applied. There is the case of the native 
who has become a Christian, and that of the 

Christian who has adopted one of the native 

creeds. At the moment we cannot positively 

say whether all these cases have occurred, but 
that of the native Christian presented itself 





- a ae 
in Abraham v. Abraham, that of the Christian 
converted to Mohammedanism in reference to 
the estates of Col. Skinner, while that of 
the Hindoo converted to Mohammedanism has 
been mentioned and argued at the Privy 
Council within our own knowledge, though 
it may not, perhaps, have come to the front 
in any reported case. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the adminis. 
tration of Hindoo and Mohammedan law by 
our Courts must not be viewed merely per 8, 
but as drawing with it a responsibility of a 
much more varied kind. Not content with 
this, the native spirit of inquiry has perplexed 
our Courts with other difficulties which could 
not have been so easily anticipated. The 
native law, of cither kind, being taken as 
established, it may be plausibly argued as a 
general proposition that anything not incon- 
sistent with its express provisions may be ina 
manner welded on to it, and carried out by 
its authority. It is easy to see, however, 
that such a proposition, if accepted without 
reservation, might lead us very far; and we 
are inclined, on the whole, to refrain from 
expressing a decided opinion on a_ thesis 
stated in such general terms. But the long 
litigation as to the Tagore estates, and the very 
existence of the suit which forms the subject 
of Mr. Cochrane’s labours, hinge upon this 
very proposition, which has, undoubtedly, 
presented itself to the astute Hindoo mind. A 
Hindoo gentleman of immense wealth, possess- 
ing landed estates larger than an English 
county, had the misfortune (as he considered it) 
to have a son who became a Christian. The 
father was a munificent man (the foundation 
of the Tagore Professorship of law will help to 
convey that fact to the English mind), and, 
to do him justice, it was no part of his scheme 
to reduce his son to poverty. He provided 
for him handsomely by gift cnter vivos, but he 
resolutely determined to save the bulk of his 
property for those of his relations who, 
though more distant in blood, were nearer in 
religious belief. With this view he executed 
a most elaborate will, evidently drawn by 
a master of the English art of conveyancing, 
whereby he endeavoured to deprive his son of 
the inheritance which, by the Hindoo law left 
to itself, he would have had, and to entail his 
property on other relations one after another 
according to the true English fashion of a 
“strict settlement,” but with the proviso 
that the English laws as to barring entail 
should not be applicable. 


aR 
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If the whole mani- 
fest intention of the testator had been carried 
out, the son could never have taken any 
share of his deceased father’s estate : first, 
because the father expressly declared that he 
should take nothing; secondly, because, by 
leaving an unbarrable entailed estate to five or 
six people and their descendants one after 
another, the testator rendered it almost impos- 
sible that the reversion should ever fall in. 
By the Hindoo law of inheritance, the son, 
the absence of any express disposition, would 
have taken the whole property absolutely ; by 
the will of his father he was to take nothing, 
and would therefore have proved, as we have 
been informed, a loser to the extent of 15,0001. 
a year. It is not surprising that such a prize 
was most vigorously contested, but it 38 
curious that, in the result, the Court of Last 
Appeal should have asserted the right of the 
Christian convert, on grounds of Hindoo law, 
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while it denied the claims of the Hindoo 
defendants, based upon a will of the purest 
English manufacture. 

Mr. Cochrane’s history of this extraordi- 
nary litigation is highly interesting, and there 
js no point, either of Hindoo or of English 
law, neglected by him. He is fully alive to 
the shortcomings of some popular English 
writers on native law, and does not hesitate to 
point out the errors of the long-worshipped 
Macnaghten. We cannot, in a_ limited 
space, enter fully into all the legal questions 
involved in the great Tagore case, but the 
principal features may be sketched without 
much difficulty. The general testamentary 
power of Hindoos in Bengal being admitted, 
it remained for the Court to consider whether 
the particular dispositions made by the testator 
were within that power. Setting aside undis- 
puted and minor points, the principal provi- 
sions of the will may be described in a few 
lines. The testator, after declaring that he 
had provided sufficiently for Genander Mohun, 
his son, and that the son would take nothing 
whatever under his will, gave all his property 
to certain trustees, their heirs, executors, 
administrators, and assigns, in due convey- 
ancy form as known in Chancery Lane. There 
were trusts for sale and conversion, and out of 
the proceeds of the personalty the trustees 
were to pay certain annuities, legacies, &c., 
and to stand possessed of the residue in trust 
for the person or persons entitled under the 
will to the testator’s real property. As to the 
real property, passing over a charge of 1002. 
per month for the worship of family idols, 
and some other special provisions, we come 
next to the part of the will which has princi- 
pally conduced to litigation. This is nothing 
less than a settlement in strict entail (after 
previous life interests to Joteendro Mohun and 
others) the descendants of Joteendro 
Mohun born during the life of the testator ; 
then on those who should be born after the 
death of the testator; and after failure of 
those entails, in like manner to another person 
and his descendants ; then, in like manner, to 
the descendants of a third person, deceased ; 
then to a fourth and fifth person, and their 
descendants, in the same way, the strict English 
terms of conveyancing being used in every 
instance, evidently by a draughtsman who was 
well versed in the art of tying up property to 
the utmost extent that the English law allows. 

Without discussing a subsequent provision 
as to adopted sons, we may at once point out 
that such a will, even apart from the question 
of adoption, could not but lead to very con- 
siderable doubts. Can a Hindoo testator, 
merely because he is recognized as capable of 
making a will, be considered capable of 
creating the artificial estates of English law? 
Even if this power be admitted, can a Hindoo 
testator fetter an estate tail with the condition, 
inadmissible in England, that the entail shall 
never be cut off? Perhaps this was a non- 
essential question at the time of the recent 
litigation, for as yet no one had tried to bar 
the entail, and the Court might have admitted 
the power of entailing, and left that of barring 
4% a problem for their successors to solve. But 
another important point arose immediately on 
the decision (which the Court arrived at) 
against the power of entailing. It was im- 
possible to postpone the consideration of the 
question, who should take in remainder after 


on 





Joteendro’s life estate. Should the property 
be considered thenceforth undisposed of, to go 
by descent according to Hindoo law, or could 
it, by any rule of construction, be made to go 
to Joteendro, thus accruing to him after and 
in addition to the life interest which the Court 
admitted? The prize was worth contending 
for, and the battle was bravely fought out. 
The Privy Council decided that the property, 
after the life interest, should go according to 
the Hindoo law of inheritance, so that the 
Christian son, thanks to his native law, will 
have it in due course. The surplus of the 
personal property is to follow the realty, 
so that, although an enormous fortune goes by 
the will to Joteendro for his life, Genander, 
the son, whom his father desired to disinherit, 
will have the whole in the end. 

It would ill beseem us to question the pro- 
priety of a decision arrived at after so much 
argument and litigation. Still, without run- 
ning much risk of incurring the penalties of 
“contempt,” we may, perhaps, make a few 
remarks on their Lordships’ train of thought 
as shadowed forth in the judgment. Two 
principal points were decided by their Lord- 
ships: the first, that the gifts to persons 
unborn at the time of the death of the testator 
were void; the second, that the limitations 
describing an inheritance in tail male were 
also void, because tail male is a “‘ novel mode 
of inheritance” according to Hindoo law. The 
first proposition, as to an unborn person, is 
founded solely on a single passage in the Daya 
Bhaga, describing a gift as a “relinquishment 
in favour of the donee, who 7s a sentient person.” 
From this, say their Lordships, “the law is 
plain that the donee must be a person in exist- 
ence, capable of taking at the time when the 
gift takes effect.” Then, by means of a won- 
derfully rapid process of reasoning, compounded 
of Early Roman Law, Clark and Finnelly’s 
House of Lords Reports, and the Civil Code 
of Italy, all crowded into one page, their Lord- 
ships conclude that the position thus assumed 
as to Hindoo gifts must also hold with respect to 
Hindoo wills. Hoping always to be preserved 
from the fate of Mr. Skipworth, we must 
venture to feel a little doubt about the logical 
cogency of this very compendious, but, if we 
may be allowed the expression, somewhat 
patchy argument. The question of entail, we 
humbly think, might have been more practi- 
cally disposed of, inasmuch as entails owe 
their éxistence in England to the statute De 
Donis of Edward the First, which cannot 
reasonably be supposed to affect the laws of 
property in India; but the Court was not 
satisfied to deal with it in so simple a manner. 
“Tt follows directly from this,” said their Lord- 
ships (alluding to some European authority not 
treating of Indian law at all), “that a private 
individual, who attempts by gift or will to 
make property inheritable otherwise than the 
law directs, is assuming to legislate, and that 
the gift must fail, and the inheritance take 
place as the law directs.” Mr. Cochrane 
seems to make small account of this and 
similar aphorisms which are scattered here 
and there; and, although we feel some diffi- 
dence in expressing an opinion, we can cer- 
tainly sympathize with the author, who has 
so long taken an interest in the subject, and 
finds himself upset at last by such an arbitrary 
dictum as that above quoted. Mr. Cochrane 
very naturally argues, that the law of inherit- 





ance is one thing, the law of disposition by 
will another. The disposition by will is, in 
its every word, a setting aside, pro tanto, of 
the law of inheritance, for otherwise the will 
would not dispose of the property atall. To 
say, then, that a will must fail which attempts 
to make property inheritable otherwise than 
the law directs, is either to say that there can 
be no disposition by will at all, which their 
Lordships certainly did not mean, or to say 
something which, perhaps, has a meaning, but 
which is too recondite for Mr. Cochrane to 
understand. We must confess that we share 
with the author this unfortunate want of in- 
telligence. But the edict has gone forth ; and 
henceforth, if the natives of India desire to enjoy 
the full blessings of the English real property 
law, they must seek the privilege (perhaps 
of somewhat doubtful value) through the 
medium of the Legislature. : 

We may now dismiss the Tagore case, with- 
out wearying our readers by discussing 
minutely all the points which were decided 
in it. Mr. Cochrane has analyzed the whole 
with great care, and has quoted every autho- 
rity, perhaps, which can be found to bear use- 
fully on each point. His work is clearly and 
vigorously written, with a pen which seems 
guided by the ardour of youth rather than by 
the hand of a veteran retiring on his laurels. 
We congratulate him on having produced so 
valuable a work ; and we hope that the satis- 
faction which it has afforded him may be 
some consolation for the disappointment 
caused by a judgment which, in some respects 
at least, is adverse to the views which he so 
ably advocates. 





THE ENGLISH IN FRANCE, 

A Handbook for Travellers in France, Alsace, 
and Lorraine. Being a Guide to Nor- 
mandy, Brittany ; the Rivers Seine, Loire, 
Rhine, and Garonne; the French Alps, 
Dauphiné, the Pyrenees, Provence, and Nice, 
é&e.; the Railways and Principal Roads, 
Twelfth Edition, entirely revised. With 
Maps and Plans of Towns. (Murray.) 

An English traveller of the time of James the 

First described Calais as a “ beggarly exacting 

town, monstrous dear and sluttish.” Things 

must have improved, however, at least for a 

time. “ After Calais,” so Walpole wrote from 

Italy, “nothing surprises me.” When Yorick 

had eaten his first dinner there, he straight- 

way remembered that if he died of indigestion, 
his six shirts, his black pair of silk breeches, 
portmanteau and all, must go to the King of 

France! The droit d’aubaine gave to His 

Majesty the property of all foreigners (except 

Scots and Swiss) who died in France, though 

the next heir was present; and as the right 

was farmed, the collector seized this strange 
sort of heriot, and there was no redress for the 
heir. 

When Lady Morgan landed at Calais in 
1816, people looked at the mark of Louis the 
Eighteenth’s left foot on the pier as at the 
impress of a saint; the dowaniers wore gold 
earrings and three-cornered hats, and it was 
the thing for men to go to mass, Thirteen 
years later the Revolution of 1830 was at 
hand. Lady Morgan went to Notre Dame de 
Calais, with ‘our Irish footman, who walked 
after us,” and she saw only women, with but 
very few men, at divine worship. “ We men 
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are not worthy,” said a jesting Picard. “We 
are not now in 1816, but in 1829.” Mrs. 
Ramsbottom’s observations were as much to 
the purpose. She thought the table-cloths 
were called Naps out of compliment to 
Napoleon, and she was as much astounded 
as Mrs. Siddons had previously professed her- 
self to be at a domestic circumstance : “When 
we went to accoucher at night,” says Mrs. 
Ramsbottom, “I was quite surprised in having 
a man for a chambermaid ; and,” she adds, 
“if it had not been for the entire difference 
in the style of furniture, the appearance of 
the place, and the language and dress of the 
attendants, I never should have discovered 
that we had changed our country in the course 
of the day.” Between the time of James 
the First, when the English traveller made the 
first quoted record against Calais, and the 
present time, many changes have taken place 
in the town and in manners; but there seems 
to have been least change in a direction where 
it was most required. As far as regards 
beggary, extortion, dearness, and sluttishness, 
we are told that, ‘‘in the opinion of many, 
this description will hold good at the present 
time.” 

The Handbook says that there is not much 
in Calais that is worthy of notice by an 
Englishman except the novelty, which is said 
somewhat in the spirit of Mrs. Ramsbottom. 
We think, on the other hand, that there is 
much in Calais that is especially worthy of 
remark by an Englishman—and by an English- 
man especially. The cathedral was built by our 
English forefathers during the English occu- 
pation. The fine organ is, we believe, French, 
after the fashion of the Irishman’s knife, 
to which the owner first put a new blade and 
next a new haft. The house of Eustache de St. 
Pierre, marked by a marble slab with a Latin 
inscription, is quite as interesting to us 
Englishmen as to a Frenchman. To the 
story of the citizens of Calais coming to 
Edward the Third with ropes about their 
necks, Voltaire was the first to make objection. 
In ‘Les Oreilles du Comte de Chesterfield’ 
(c. 7), Voltaire says:—‘“The French have 
repeated, one after the other, that the great 
Edward the Third caused six citizens of Calais 
to be delivered to him with ropes round their 
necks for the purpose of hanging them, 
because they had sustained a siege with 
courage ; and that his wife Philippa’s tears 
obtained their pardon. These romancers are 
not aware that it was the custom of those 
barbarous times for citizens to prostrate them- 
selves before their victor, with halters round 
their necks when they had detained him too 
long in front of some miserable place. Cer- 
tainly, the generous Edward had no desire 
to strangle the six hostages; on the con- 
trary, he loaded them with presents and 
honours.” French antiquaries have since well 
sifted the subject, and they have come to the 
conclusion that the citizens who ultimately 
went out to make the act of surrender were 
far from being volunteers, but were compelled 
to go, after much resistance. This may 
account for the fact recorded in the Hand- 
book, namely, that the citizens not only went 
unrewarded by their own king and country- 
men, but were compelled to beg their bread 
in misery through France. It is said that they 
were patriotic enough to leave the town volun- 
tarily, being unwilling to live underthe foreigner 





whose mercy they had sought with fear and 
trembling. If they left by constraint of the 
enemy, the undoubted fact of the miserable 
condition into which they fell is still more 
inexplicable. It is quite certain that Eustache 
de St. Pierre remained in Calais under the 
English rule. He had done his heroic best, 
during eleven months, to save the town over 
which he presided, and having gloriously 
failed, he continued to live in it, the object 
of benefactions on the part of the victors! 
The English possession lasted from 1347 to 
1558. In 1363 Edward established the 
“ staple of wool” in a Guildhall at Calais, a 
mansion which is now known by the name of 
the “Hdétel de Guise.” When an English 
king appointed an Englishman to be “ Cap- 
tain of Calais,” it was warrant for the bravery 
and prudence of the man who held that 
responsible post. It wasa post which patriotic 
Frenchmen frequently strove to abolish, but 
so many fruitless attempts were made that a 
proverb arose out of it. The Marquis de 
Bouillé, in his ‘ Histoire des Ducs de Guise’ 
(an honour to French literature), states that 
a man’s inefficiency was often satirized by 
saying, ‘‘ He is not the sort of man to turn 
the English out of Calais.” The man, how- 
ever, came in due time. The Duc de Guise, 
with 30,000 men, fell upon the little worn- 
out garrison, and put an end to above two 
centuries of occupation. The Englishman 
who looks on the bust of this lucky Duke 
Francis, which is in front of the Hotel de 
Ville, may touch his hat to that presentment 
of bravery and good fortune without doing 
any dishonour to Lord Wentworth, who 
defended Calais till he had lost half the 
garrison, and resistance became worse than a 
folly. ‘Les braves sont de tous les pays.” 
Henry the Second gave the “ wool staple ” to 
Guise. Our Henry the Eighth was the last 
king of England who slept in the house, which 
is, as we have mentioned above, the “‘ Hotel 
de Guise.” “Calais,” says the Handbook, 
“was dear to the English as the prize of the 
valour of their forefathers, rather than from 
any real value which it possessed.” If Queen 
Mary really said that, when she died, “‘ Calais ” 
would be found written on her heart, she was 
not moved by any English sentiment. She 
was the wife of a King of Spain, and she 
looked upon it, not as her predecessors had 
done, but as a portion of the Spanish domi- 
nion in Flanders. 

Of late years, Calais, the sanctuary of so 
many fallen kings of fashion, the Refuge for 
the Destitute Wicked, the place where Lady 
Hamilton was left to starve, and where 
she was ignobly buried in a corner of a field, 
where now the grave of her who enabled 
Nelson to fight the battle of the Nile would 
be hard to find,—Calais has again partly 
fallen into the hands of the English. The 
bobbin-net (¢udle) trade here and at St. 
Pierre Jez (or, near) Calais flourishes in rivalry 
with that of England. Nottingham weavers, 
boys and girls,—the latter especially,—thrive 
here. As at Boulogne, many of the girls 
intermarry with natives; and we cannot 
say of such unions, what was said of that of 
Winnifred, the dairymaid, with Squire Bicker- 
staffe, namely, that she had spoilt the blood 
of the Bickerstaffes, but had improved their 
constitutions. 

* All that there is of interest to an English- 





man in Calais,” according to the Handbook, 
“ may be seen in an hour or two.” But Calais 
abounds in interest for an Englishman, from 
the moment he passes the gate which Cardinal 
Richelieu built, and which Hogarth has ap- 
nexed to English art. With this Guide in 
hand, and the ‘ Chronicle of Calais’ (published 
by the Camden Society) to read on the sands, 
(the natural history and the uses of those 
peculiar sands are worth studying), or at his 
inn, he will find amusement and instruction 
for a week, 

Let us notice, by the way, that travellers 
must take some of the history in the Handbook 
with a certain reserve. For instance: “ The 
Hotel Dessin, where Sterne and Sir Walter 
Scott lodged, in Rue Royale, is converted into 
baths, a museum, and schools.” On this we 
have to remark, that the year after Sterne 
lodged there, the hotel—at least the part 
of it in which the Sentimental Traveller slept 
—was burnt down. When it was rebuilt, 
a new “Sterne’s room” was built with it. It 
was the room in which Thackeray, taking it 
for the original, lay and moralized, as if he 
were in the old place, and as if he were com- 
muning with the old spirit of the place ! 

But if the traveller goes through France 
at the same rate as we have done with the 
Handbook, before he can get back again 
Archbishop Manning’s uew cathedral will be 
a solid fact. It is, in a measure, the same 
with us and the Handbook before us. It 
is a book that may be turned to more use 
than a guide through France. For instance, 
if it be compared with one of the old Planta 
Guides, once as familiar as a Murray, or with 
the first edition of Mr. Murray's Handbook, 
the reader will find himself going pleasantly 
through a course of comparative (literary) 
anatomy. Different editions of the hand- 
books seem to refer to different nations and 
peoples. The weights and measures have 
gone with the wigs and jack-boots. The 
coins have other names than they had when 
the French wit said “Charles Dix est neuf.” 
The rules for travelling have changed as often 
and as completely as the dynasties. The 
stereotyped phrase about French politeness 
seems as old as ‘Vive Henri Quatre,’ a song 
which will, perhaps, or perhaps not, restore 
that once pleasant characteristic of the old 
Frenchman of the old school. It may be that 
our neighbours have not grown ruder, but 
that as natural politeness has become the 
universal inheritance, the ancient Frankish 
civility is not so striking,—it certainly is not, 
—as it used to be. 

With an old-fashioned Guide and this perfect 
modern Handbook, a tourist may travel and 
compare, as he goes, old times and old fashions 
with the present prevailing manners and 
customs. He may see as many English in 
Calais and Boulogne as ever, but they are 
birds of passage mostly. There is no longer 
the large English population who used to 
settle themselves in either place, for the sake 
of economy, or hide themselves, for various 
prudential considerations. It is the same at 
St. Omer. Father Parsons founded there 4 
“ Jesuits’ College” for the education of young 
Englishmen. In its place stands the “ Semi- 
nary” for the same purpose, the education of 
British subjects who are members of the 
Church of Rome. But, for the old crowds of 
pupils, we find that “there are not more than 
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fifteen or twenty students at present” ; and, in 
place of the British population, the Handbook 
simply records that “several English reside 
here.” So again at Douai. The cavalry 
parracks “ Aux Grands Anglais” were formerly 
«the English College or Seminary, founded, 
in 1569, by Cardinal Allen, an Englishman, 
for the education of Catholic priests for Eng- 
land and Ireland.” It was not the only insti- 
tution of the kind; but of the English, Irish, 
and Scotch Seminaries, once so numerous at 
Douai, ‘only the Benedictine College, in the 
Rue St.-Benoit, remains.” John Kemble and 
John Miller, or Milner, as the celebrated 
Roman Catholic divine chose subsequently to 
call himself, were fellow students at Douai. 
The latter has left on record that, in the Douai 
plays or speeches, he was a better elocutionist 
than Kemble. The future actor was some- 
what given, or rather inclined to give himself, 
to poetry ; but the Muse would have nothing 
to do with him. Some of the “Fugitive 
Poems,” which he rashly published, were, no 
doubt, early attempts made at Douai. They 
were so bad that Kemble bought, begged, 
borrowed, or stole all the copies on which he 
eould lay hands, and destroyed most of them. 
His parental feelings saved seven, which were 
found in his library at his death. Copies are 
now bought at sales merely because they are 
searce,—merit is no consideration,—at prices 
varying from 15s. to 2 guineas. 

St. Omer and Douai are not more desolate, 
as far as regards settled British residents, 
than Fontainebleau. That pleasant place 
was, in the last half of the last century, the 
Paradise of English families ; a circumstance 
on which O’Keefe founded his comedy-farce 
of ‘Fontainebleau ; or, Our Way in France.’ 
Almost the only reminiscence of those ex- 
tremely fashionable people is in the “ Hotel 
de Londres.” That a few residents are still to 
be found, as well as many occasional visitors, 
we gather from the intimation in the Hand- 
book, that there is “English Church Service 
in the Temple Protestant, in the Rue de la 
Paroisse, when there is a clergyman here.” 
What Fontainebleau was to our gay “for- 
bears” in summer, the regal and exquisitely 
charming city of Nancy was to the same 
English sojourners on the Continent in winter. 
A winter in Nancy was far pleasanter than 
me in Paris; but, in the present time, the 
tity of arts, science, war, and luxury has no 
wich visitors. The place and its associations 
(Austria still having the influence there of the 
ip of the little finger of Hapsburg-Lorraine) 
ae thoroughly well condensed in the Hand- 
book, but there is no chronicling of a resident 
English society. Tours inherited the English 
fvour which Nancy long enjoyed; and, we 
suppose, still possesses some share of that 
Wpularity. The Handbook, speaking of this 
ty on the Loire, says, “This place has long 
ken a favourite residence for English, owing 
wthe mildness of the climate and the unusual 
umber of good houses to let.” The tower, 
aclosed in the infantry barracks, is the only 
jrt remaining of the castle built by Henry 
he Second of England in the twelfth century. 
Another place much connected with English 
umes is Montpellier. Thither, ignorant 
Inglish physicians used to send the con- 
wmptive patients whom they could not cure, 
be killed by its cold winds, its clouds of 


When the English patients died, the orthodox 
French denied them a grave. Young's Nar- 
cissa (Mrs. Temple) was buried in a garden. 
Since then, English people have declined to 
die,—and, therefore, do not live,—at Mont- 
pellier. 

We have not time to examine further into 
the old stations of the English in France, 
but we can promise our readers that they will 
gain much information by pursuing the subject 
through the interesting pages in the Hand- 
book. We may add a suggestion to enable 
tourists to take a route out of the course 
of ordinary travellers. A couple of stout 
pedestrians would find much novelty in 
pursuing the track by which Edward the 
Third approached Paris and retired. The way 
from the coast to the capital thus trodden is 
a new route. Tourists, of course, would not 
traverse it with the banner of England flaunt- 
ing over them ; and they would be courteously 
silent on their choice of route. This being 
thoroughly understood, we can promise them 
that any couple or more of luxurious young 
Englishmen requiring a thorough change would 
find this expedition as difficult, disagreeable, 
and uncomfortable as their best friends could 
desire. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
The Middle-Aged Lover. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Hester Morley’s Promise. By Hesba Stretton. 
3 vols. (H. 8. King & Co.) 
Arthur Bonnicastle. By J. G. Holland. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 


THERE is a good deal of humour in Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s little story, which, though of the 
slightest possible texture, may serve to help 
the passage of an idle hour in vacation. The 
chief character in the book, which throughout 
is rather farcical, is one Braham Nagle, a shifty 
musician, whose unabashed mendicity, and un- 
blushing attempts to make everything and 
everybody work together for the advancement 
of his own interests, would be very diverting 
on the stage. This worthy has a gifted 
daughter, a beauty and a vocalist, on whose 
merits he hopes to climb to fortune ; and he 
eventually succeeds in doing so in an unex- 
pected manner. The incidents of the tale are 
few, and principally resolve themselves into 
the plotting of a number of harpies, whose 
different modes and degrees of self-deception 
are well hit off, against the liberty and sup- 
posed property of an invalid gentleman. We 
will not reveal how they are outwitted. The 
story is one of very modern life, but appa- 
rently is dated before the Act for the Aboli- 
tion of Imprisonment for Debt. 

‘Hester Morley’s Promise’ introduces the 
reader to a little circle of dissenters in a mid- 

land town, the quiet current of whose lives is 
agitated by a complicated tale of passion, 

diversified with many incidents, and embracing 

an actual adultery and two attempts at murder. 

Not that the book depends upon such minor 

points altogether for success. There is a good 

deal of power, and evidently not a little 

experience of life shown in the characters 

which compose ‘‘the Church” at Little Aston. 

David Waldron, M.P., the patron and sup- 

porter of nonconformity in that region, liberal 





dust, its blazing sun, and its variable climate. 


Morley, a man of a higher type, though not 
more charitable in his ecclesiastical views, are 
two of the central figures involved in the cycle 
of events. John Morley, a student, a widower, 
and advanced in years, takes to himself and to 
the old gloomy book-shop in the market-place, 
a young, gay, thoughtless wife. She has been 
nurtured in the “darkness of the Establish- 
ment,” and John’s own misgivings as to her 
soul’s welfare are aggravated by the ill-timed 
warnings of the “brethren,” who with familiar 
self - sufficiency take upon themselves to 
remonstrate against brother Morley’s choice. 
So inauspicious a beginning of married 
life does not lead us to expect any 
happiness for this ill-matched pair. A former 
lover appears upon the scene, and upright 
John Morley’s home is ruined, his character 
darkened and embittered, by a black sheep of 
the chosen fold. But before the crash, John’s 
sweet daughter, Hester, has promised, for her 
father’s sake, to be true to the new relation 
she has formed with his young bride. The 
keeping of this promise through long years, 
the reconciliation with it of conflicting duties, 
the growth of Hester’s character by its means, 
and the purgation of Robert Morley’s through 
the chastisement which Hester's constancy 
brings home to him, are well worked out, and 
show the author to have some insight into 
character, and an eye for the subtle influences 
which go to mould it. We are not inclined 
to place all parts of the book on an equal 
plane of merit. Miss Waldron is surely too 
coarsely drawn, even for the vulgar sort of 
devotee she is intended to typify ; the episode 
of the old clothes is in bad taste, and has no 
humorous side; but when our author deals 
with serious and pathetic topics, she shows 
herself a writer of purity and skill. Perhaps 
the tenacious canine sort of attachment of the 
fanatic or lunatic Lawson for his master’s first 
wife is the only very original point in the 
story. 

Of late much has been added by the novelists 
of America to our knowledge of the social life 
of that most interesting land. The present 
tale by Mr. Holland gives us a new aspect of 
the national character. The scene of his selec- 
tion is the Eastern region, which has passed 
through the transition period that is antece- 
dent to anything offering permanent character- 
istics, and in which the distinctive marks of 
an old and self-contained civilization present 
themselves in full relief. Though it is probably 
true that political power has passed westward, 
and that the future of the nation will more 
and more depend upon the turn which civili- 
zation takes in the vast regions which now 
receive the surplus population of Europe, it 
is still to New England and Eastern rural life 
that we must look for the best types of that 
national character which is derived directly 
from our own, and is so interesting both in its 
obvious derivation and its not less pronounced 
divergence from the parent stock. One of the 
most marked points of difference which strike 
an Englishman is the demonstrativeness of 
Americans. Their fluency of expression, their 
ready grappling with all sorts of subjects on 
which Englishmen are too proud or shy to speak, 
is, perhaps, the most noticeable of all their pecu- 
liarities. This is, no doubt, fostered by their 
whole educational training, the publicity which 





in politics, but extremely chary of extending 
*‘ the franchise of the New Jerusalem,” and John 


is given to the youthful exercitations of school 
and college ; their “ society-system” at the Uni- 
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versity, and the nature of their political institu- 
tions. But these are only effects reacting upon | 
their cause. What is really interesting in the 
matter is the indication which it furnishes of 
the historic fact, that the Northern Americans 
are descended from a nucleus of preachers and 
political orators, whose disciples, principally 
drawn from our lower classes (in all nations 
the most demonstrative, because the least con- 
ventional), settling down with their chosen 
leaders, worked out their own national life 
uninfluenced by the educational and social 
surroundings of the English commonalty. 
We have been led to these remarks by the 
fact that Mr. Holland’s book, dealing with the 
religious biography of a young American, 
illustrates this national tendency in a remark- 
able degree. No portion of it will be more 
strange to an English reader than the picture 
which it presents of youths of fifteen address- 
ing crowded audiences upon the subject of 
their religious experience, or of grown men 
returning to their old school and saluting a 
valued master with kisses and tears of joy. 
Yet, in many respects, the book is so true to 
nature, that we cannot doubt the facts being 
possible. We trust our readers will not be 
deterred by these oddities, though, to our 
minds repulsive enough, from reading a book 
which traces with skill the growth of an estim- 
able character, and illustrates many of the 
humorous as well as graver characteristics of 
the author’s countrymen. At the present 
time, a good deal which bears upon the ques- 
tion of voluntaryism in ecclesiastical matters 
will be found worth notice. The Vandalism 
which pervades the spelling appears to be 
systematic, so any remarks upon it would pro- 


bably be thrown away. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


How Frank began to climb the Ladder, and thi 
Friends who lent him a Hand, by Charles Bruce 
(Edinburgh, Nimmo), is a pretty and pleasant 
story. It illustrates the power of perseverance 
and patience in the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties ; but, when there are ragged schools 
where boys anxious to learn their letters are wel- 
comed like prodigal sons, we cannot quite under- 
stand how it was that Frank had so much trouble 
in learning to read ; neither do we think that Mrs. 
Penfold and her son, who began to feel an interest 
in Frank, would have been content to lose sight of 
him after that one pleasant evening lesson. The 
glimpse of hospital life is touching and real. This 
is a book that is very suitable as a reward, or for 
reading aloud to a class of Sunday School chil- 
dren. We like it much better than the more 
pretentious work by the same author, which he 
calls an “ Historical Tale of the time of Henry the 
Eighth,” and which is sent us by the same pub- 
lisher. The story of John Heywood is about 
the persecutions of Protestants by Catholics for 
reading and possessing the works of Wickliffe, 
and especially his translation of the Bible. There 
is a martyrdom at Smithfield, and much mischief 
and cruelty exercised by a wicked priest. The 
author seems ignorant that persecution for religious 
belief was not confined to one side only. 

Twilight and Dawn, by the Author of ‘ Four 
Messengers,’ &c. (Bell & Daldy), is a pleasing 
book, full of gentle counsel and delicately-written 
stories by way of illustration, The tone is more 
depressed than we would generally care to 
impart to children, and some persons might have 
qualms of conscience about the love affairs; but 
the teaching of the book is so true-hearted that it 
must plead in mitigation of judgment on the 
romance. Our own favourite story is the one 





called “I remember.” The incident of the grapes 


which the little girls had saved up for the sick 
poor people, but were supposed to have eaten up 
so hastily, stalks and all, and were reproved for 
greediness in consequence, both true and 
amusing. 

The Author of Friendly Fairies, or Once Upon 
a Time (Edinburgh, Nimmo), owns to having 
made “considerable alterations” “to suit the 
tales to the taste and capacity of young English 
readers.” The “alterations,” which the author con- 
siders improvements, somewhat resemble the thick 
black lines with which it is attempted to freshen 


is 


up the plates of old and worn engravings: the 
delicacy and the beauty are both destroyed. A 
touch of pantomime and burlesque is given to 


some of our old favourites. Perrault and Madame 
d’Aulnoy would grieve over the condition of “the 
taste and capacity of young English readers,” and 
we can see no reason why they should not have 
been allowed to read the tales as they were written. 
‘Prince Charming’ and the ‘Blue Bird’ are the 
two stories that have suffered the most; but the 
quaint grace of ‘Ricquet with the Tuft’ is also 
injured. ‘Johnny’s Journey’ isa modern and less 





known story: it is well told, but we do not like ! 


old 


it so well as the real nursery legends which 
have their roots in the dim distant long 

After reading Hoity Toity, the Good Little 
Fellow, by Charles Camden (H. S. King & Co.), 
we cannot pretend to solve the mystery of who 
or what Hoity Toity may be, but that he is a 
very good little fellow, nobody who reads this 
record of his sayings and doings can for a moment 
doubt. He seems to bea sort of genuine Robin 
Goodfellow, and, with his two-tipped staff, called 
“ Easeum and Stoppum,” he brings p ople who go 
wrong back to the right w he helps all things 
that are weak and helpless; he cood lessons 
to those who are low spirited or ill tempered ; he 
comforts those who are in trouble; and with all 
this, he will amuse everybody who reads the story, 
which shows that Hoity Toity was clever as well 
as good, and that Mr. Charles Camden must be 
clever too, or else, perhaps, Hoity Toity helped 
him, as well as all the rest! Grown-up people 
will, we think, be as much pleased to make Hoity 
Toity’s acquaintance as the children. Some of 
the illustrations are quaint and ingenious. 

Hubert Montrewil ; or, the Huguenot and the 
Dragoon, by Francisca Ingram Ouvry (Bell & 
Daldy), is a story of the days in France when the 
Catholic party was in the ascendant, and the 
Huguenot party suffered under all the oppression 
and cruelty which has marked the war of religious 
creeds from the beginning of Christianity. The 
history of the religious troubles which followed 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes is a sorrow- 
ful period of French history; and France has had 
more reason to rue the emigration which drained 
from France some of her best sons, to say nothing 
of trade and industry, than the people who suffered 
the persecution. It was an impoverishment she 
has never ceased to feel. Writers of religious 
stories connected with that period take each of them 
all the virtues to their own side, and lay all the 
faults on their adversaries. Penal laws against 
religious opinions are ugly reading, and Catholics 
and Protestants alike have need to pray for the 
forgiveness of Heaven and each other. In the 
meanwhile, it is not tales written from the Catholic 
or the Protestant point of view that will heal the 
feud between them. Still ‘ Hubert Montreuil’ is 
an interesting and romantic story, and is a per- 
fectly safe book to give to young people, for the 
example of willingness to suffer for conscience sake 
is always a good example, and a lesson that cannot 
be too forcibly taught. 


ago, 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Tose who wish to spend a pleasant afternoon 
over a book of travels, not in new but in well- 
known countries, have only to turn to Mrs. 
Betham-Edwards’s Holiday Letters, in which she 
writes of three oddly-chosen places, Cairo, Athens, 
and Weimar. The publishers are Messrs. Strahan 
& Co, 








WE shall not do more at the present moment 
than merely note the appearance of the third 
volume of the official Ancient Laws and Instity- 
tions of Ireland, published in Dublin by Mr. Thom, 
and in London by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 

WE have on our table Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D. (Longmans),— 
Centrifugal Force and Gravitation, by J. Harris 
(Tribner),—The Science and Art of Nursing the 
Sick, by Ai. Munro, M.D. (Hamilton & Adams),— 
The Calendar of the Months; or, the Young 
Naturalist Abroad, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A, 
(Routledge),— Proceedings of the Belfast Natural 
History and Philosophical Society for the Session 
1871-72 (Belfast, “ Northern Whig” Office),—The 
Children’s Mirror, by F. Neebe, Ph.D. (Long. 
mans),—The Latin Year, Part II. (Pickering),— 
Erinische Alterthumskunde, by F. Spiegel, Vol. IL 
(Leipzig, Engelmann), — Epigrafi ed Opuscoli 
Ellenict Inediti, by N. Camarda, Vol. I. (Palermo, 
Lima), — Hovedstromninger i det 19de Aarhun- 
dredes Litteratur, by G. Brandes (Copenhagen, 
Boghandel). Among New Editions we have 4 
Synopsis of English History, by the Rey. G, 
Bartle, D.D., LL.D. (Longmans),—Notes on Eng- 
land, by H. Taine, translated by W. F. Rae 
(Strahan), — The Rhine from Rotterdam to Con- 
stance, by K. Bedeker (Leipzig, Badeker), — 
Switzerland, by K. Beedeker (Leipzig, Beedeker),— 
Northern Germany, by K. Bedeker (Leipzig, 
Bedeker), — Cornish’s Stranger’s Guide through 
Birmingham (Birmingham, Cornish),— and The 
Antiquities of Arran, by J. M‘Arthur (Edinburgh, 
Black). Also the following Pumphiets: The 
Natural History of the British Diatomacee, by 
A. 8. Donkin, M.D. (Van Voorst),—The Micro- 
graphic Dictionary, Parts XI. and XII. (Van 
Voorst),—The Shortest and most Complete Way to 
Master French Genders, by Max Muret (Relfe),— 
Report of the Fifth Annual General Congress of 
the International Working Men’s Association, held 
at the Hague, by M. Barry (Arnold),—Northamp- 
ton Exhibition of Leather Work, 1873, Report of 
the Jurors with the Awards (Hall),—and The 
Second Year of the Créche, by M. Hilton (Morgan 
& Chase). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Theology. 
Martineau’s (J.) Studies of Christianity, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Law. 
May’s (Sir T. H.) Treatise on the Law, &c. of Parliament, 7th 
edit. Svo. 40/ cl. 
Tulloch’s (Capt.) Elementary Lectures on Military Law, 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Underhill’s (A.) Treatise on the Law of Torts, cr. Svo. 6/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Boulding’s Mary Queen of Scots, an Historical Tragedy, 2/6 dL 
Latin Year, Part 2, edited by W. Loftie, lémo. 5/ cl. 
History. 
Huyshe’s (Capt. G. L.) Red River Expedition, cheap edit. 6/ el, 
Newman's (J. H.) Historical Sketches, 1st series, 2nd edit. 6/ 


Geography. 
Spence’s (L. M. D.) Civil Service Geography, 4th edit. 2/6 cl. 


Philology. 
Ollendorff's New Method of Learning Italian, 6th edit. 7; cl. 
Thucydides, Speeches of, translated into English, by H. M. 
Wilkins, new edit. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Yates’s (M. V.) Civil Service English Grammar, 12mo. 2/ cl. 


Science. 
Richards’s (Major W. H.) Military Surveying, Svo. 14/ cl. 
Thorpe’s (T. E.) Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 12mo. 4/6 cL 
Todhunter’s (L.) L'rigonometry for Beginners, new edit. 2/6 ch 


General Literature. 
Caldwell’s (H.) Art of Doing Our Best, new edit. 12mo. 2/6 cL 
Evans's (T. W.) History of the American Ambulance, 35/ eL 
Ewald’s (A. C.) Our Public Record, 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Garden of Life, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Gaskell’s (Mrs.) Novels, Vol. 4, ‘Cranford,’ new edit. 3/6 cl. 
Graham’s (E.) Lover and Husband, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Handbook of Proverbs, &c., edited by J. A. Mair, 12mo. 1/ bds. 
Kingston’s (W. H. G.) Milicent Courtenay’s Diary, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Love or Pride, adapted from the Swedish, by A. Wood, 10/6 d. 
Munro of Fort Munro, edited by Mrs. Clarke, cr. 8vo. 2 bds. 
Munro's (Aineas) Science and Art of Nursing the Sick, 7/6 cl. 
Napoleon the Third, Posthumous Works, &c., collected by 
Count de la Chapelle, 8vo. 14/ cl. 3 
Richardson’s (W.) ‘limber Merchant and Ship Owner's Freight 
Book, cr. 8vo. 6 cl. 
Rogers's (F.) Specification for Practical Architecture, 8vo. 15/¢L 
toutledge’s Every Boy’s Annual for 1874, edited by E, Rout 
ledge, royal svo. 6/ cl. 
Wallis (H.) and Fletcher's (M.} Leaves of Fancy, 12mo. 3/ cL 
War Office List, 1873, 8vo. 4/6 swd. 
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GREAT ENCOUNTER. 
Sucu as I am become I walked one day, 
Along a sombre and descending way, 
Not boldly, but with dull and desperate thought : 
Then one who seemed an angel—for ’twas He, 
My old aspiring self, no longer me— 
Came up against me terrible, and sought 
To slay me with the dread I had to see 
His sinless and exalted brow: we fought ; 
And, full of hate, he smote me, saying “‘ Thee 
I curse this hour: go downward to thine hell.” 
And in that hour I felt his curse, and fell. 
ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. 








FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
Boston, August 4, 1873. 

A norewortTHy feature of our summer-book 
season has been the unusual popularity of books 
of travel. For some years the sales of books of 
travel have not been very large, and until recently 
the publication of such works was considered as 
rather a doubtful venture, except in the case of 
authors whose names were a guarantee of some- 
thing especially good. Even Mrs, Stowe’s ‘Sunny 
Memories of Foreign Lands’ was not a brilliant 
financial success, and I suppose that for the past 
twenty years, until now, but a small number have 
had anything like what the publishers would call a 
“handsome run.” It is possible that the quality 
of some of the recent books of travel has had 
something to do with their success ; but it seems 
also true that the taste for such reading has 
revived. I learn that Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s 
‘Saunterings,’ which is well described by its name, 
and had, to be sure, the advantage of coming 
before the public as the work of the author of 
‘My Summer in a Garden,’ has sold 20,000 copies ; 
that Mrs. Helen Hunt’s ‘Bits of Travel,’ which 
relied more upon its intrinsic merits, has attained 
10,000 ; and that Miss Kate Fields’s sketches of 
what she has observed and thought while on 
her visit to England, contained in a dainty 
little volume entitled ‘Hap-Hazard,’ is one of 
the liveliest books of the season. Among other 
books which have attracted attention since I last 
wrote is Miss Phelps’s bold essay on ‘ What to 
Wear, published by Osgood, in which the 
authoress of ‘Gates Ajar’ attacks the present styles 
of female dress as productive of bad health, bad 
manners, and bad morals, and recommends the 
remedy. Another publication of Osgood’s which 
has had a rather unexpectedly good sale, is the 
‘Memorial of John Stuart Mill,’ from the London 
Examiner, betraying a more general interest in the 
philosopher here than was suspected, though, of 
course, among the scholarly few he was held 
in the highest estimation. Osgood publishes a 
guide-book for “ New England,” which resembles 
in form and arrangement Baedeker’s Continental 
Guides, and well supplies a general want. The 
memorial volume of the sister poetesses, Alice and 
Phebe Cary, is supplemented by a companion 
volume, containing their last poems, edited, like 
the former, by Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, and got 
up in a similar tasteful style. It is published by 
Hurd & Houghton, who have also issued an 
original work by Mrs. Ames, or rather a collection 
of ker contributions to the press, entitled ‘ Out- 
lines of Men, Women, and Things.’ Mrs. Ames 
isthe well-known Washington Correspondent of 
the Independent, and other high-class papers, has 
4 sprightly and discriminating manner, and in 
these essays gives some interesting pictures of 
famous places and personages, both of the past 
and present. Her work as editor of the Cary 
books was done with all the zeal and appreciation 
of a near friend; and, indeed, these books are 
excellent in their tone and tendency, as well as 
valuable mementoes of two sweet poetesses and 
good women. Perhaps the most important addition 
to our useful knowledge during the past two 
months has been the publication of Dr. J. W. 
Foster’s ‘ Prehistoric Races of the United States, 
Which, for the first time, presents in compact and 
logical form the archeological discoveries which 
have been made from time to time, but for the 
most part within the past few years, in this country. 


NOTES 





The subject of the mysterious mounds, with their 
relics, which have been found in the Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys, is discussed at great length, 
and after evident long study, and the work is 
amply and suggestively illustrated. Dr. Foster 
died soon after completing the work. His work 
is published by S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, 
and is at once a specimen of the excellence of 
book-making in the far west, and impresses one 
with the desirability of the further earnest pursuit 
of antiquities as a science in the United States. 
Harpers have issued a genial book for summer 
reading and reflection in William C. Prime’s 
‘I go a’fishing, which is a combination of sporting 
adventure and of a good-natured, healthy philo- 
sophy ; and Col. John W. Forney’s ‘ Public 
Men,’ comprising a series of sketches of political 
celebrities who have figured in Washington during 
the past quarter of a century. Col. Forney has 
long been a prominent Pennsylvania politician 
and editor, was several times Clerk of the national 
House of Representatives, and was afterwards 
Secretary of the United States Senate; and he 
has taken a leading part in many of the political 
events since Mr. Buchanan’s accession to the 
Presidency. His knowledge of politics, and his 
personal intimacy with almost all the public men 
of both parties during the period of which he 
writes, have given him the opportunity of making 
an entertaining volume, and this he seems to have 
done. The interiors of the White House and the 
houses of statesmen are described con amore, and 
we have many new glimpses of character in a plain, 
familiar style. Lee & Shepard promise, in the 
early autumn, the autobiography of the “learned 
blacksmith,” Elihu Burritt, formerly Consul at 
Birmingham, and well known in England as inter- 
ested in the emigration question. The book will 
be called ‘Ten Minutes’ Talks on all Sorts of 
Topics,’ and will include, besides the autobiography, 
a number of Mr. Burritt’s essays. The same firm 
will publish a collection of hitherto uncollected 
pieces of Douglas Jerrold, with the general title 
of ‘Fireside Saints,’ the editor being Mr. J. E. 
Babson, known as “ Tom Folio.” 

Holt & Williams have been issuing a noteworthy 
series of fiction and miscellany, for the most part 
translations of Continental authors of established 
reputation, under the general title of the “ Leisure 
Hour Series.” They are published in cheap cloth 
covers, and comprehend stories which, while 
healthful and not sensational, are pleasant and far 
from dull reading. Among them I may mention 
translations of Freytag’s last novel; Cherbuliez’s 
‘Joseph Noirel’s Revenge’; Madame Craven’s 
‘Fleurange’; Tourguénief’s ‘ Fathers and Sons,’ 
‘Smoke,’ ‘ Liza, and ‘On the Eve’; Spielhagen’s 
‘What the Swallow Sang’; Droz’s ‘ Babolain,’ 
‘Around a Spring, and ‘ Prosper’; Goethe’s 
‘Elective Affinities’; and About’s ‘Man with a 
Broken Ear.’ Besides these the series contains 
a certain class of English stories, Mr. Hardy’s 
‘Under the Greenwood Tree’ and ‘A Pair of Blue 
Eyes’; Mr. Palgrave’s ‘Hermann Aglia’; Mrs. 
Jenkin’s ‘Who Breaks — Pays’; Louisa Part’s 
‘Hero Carthew,’ ‘A Slip in the Fens, ‘The 
Wooing O’t, and ‘My Little Lady’ Among 
Osgood’s announcements for the coming month or 
six weeks are Dr. Joseph P. Thompson’s lecture 
on ‘Church and State,’ which has already been 
published in Germany ; Col. Higginson’s Newport 
essays, with the title of ‘Oldport Days’; a work 
on ‘Tourmaline’; a collection of T. B. Aldrich’s 
short stories, including ‘Marjorie Daw’; and a 
complete edition of Howell’s poetical works. 

G. M. T. 








DR. HAYMAN AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Berne absorbed in examining a very difficult 
and important, as well as knotty, point in Latin 
literature, which, singular to say, has entirely 
escaped for centuries the notice of all the critics 
and scholars, and which engrosses my attention to 
the exclusion of every other subject of classical 
interest, I failed to notice at the proper time the 
appearance of the second volume of Dr. Hayman’s 
excellent edition of the Odyssey, and might have 





been indifferent to it up to this date had nota 
friend recently placed in my hands the Athenewm 
of the 22nd of March, containing a review of its 
prefatory matter touching the present state of the 
Homeric controversy, which attracted me to the 
book itself. 

I find in his Preface that Dr. Hayman is under 
the complacent impression that he has replied with 
crushing force to some arguments I advanced in 
the Edinburgh Review in April, 1871, in support 
of the view taken of the poems of Homer by the 
ancient Chorizontes. 

Dr. Hayman is kind enough to inform his reader, 
who may be unacquainted with my article, that he 
has completely demolished me and my “un- 
substantial” arguments by simply replying to a 
few points “taken at random.” I shall be much 
more respectful to him, for I shall take every one 
of his points seriatim. 

He begins by guardedly saying that I “seemed” 
to be in error in denying that 1)Aos has the 
digamma in the Iliad, for he finds that Bekker’s (!) 
text has it. 

Until Bekker published his ‘Carmina Homerica’ 
at Bonn, in 1858, every other edition is without 
the digamma. Dr. Bekker, in tampering with the 
text of Homer, has not improved it, when the 
poet’s pera 7 1/Gea Kai vopdy is good Greek, 
while the German doctor’s peta 7j}Hea Kai vopodv 
is very indifferent Greek, if Greek at all, which 
requires peta. 7j}Gea vopnov 7¢,—considering which 
Dr. Hayman is particularly unkind to the memory 
of Homer by suggesting that the tau with an 
apostrophe (7’) is “a diaskeuast’s stop !” 

“Another oversight of the reviewer,” says Dr. 
Hayman, “has made him deny that Homer, mean- 
ing the author of the Iliad, uses the word Opn in 
the singular.” It occurs, he says, in the 24th 
book :— 

daan & tvopddoro Oipy Padrdporo TéeTvKTAL, 
He might have also quoted from the same book :— 

Oipny & Exe podvos errBrrjs. 

Dr. Hayman must think my turn of mind very 
peculiar if he supposes that, with my belief about 
the so-called “Homeric” poems, I have no 
suspicion about the 24th book of the Iliad, 
when it has not the spirit, the vigour, the art, the 
splendour and the dignity of the rest of the poem ; 
has allusions to manners and customs of which 
there is no trace in the other books; a different 
language, a different mythology, a different con- 
ception, a different treatment, different sentiments, 
different embellishments—discrepancies and con- 
tradictions standing forth upon its page as plenti- 
fully as upon the page of the Odyssey. For which 
reasons I abstained throughout the article in the 
Edinburgh Review making a single reference to 
that book, as illustrating the truth of the Chori- 
zontic doctrine. I am, then, about the very last 
person to be called upon to stand by it as to the 
use of @i'py in the singular. 

I am enabled to meet Dr. Hayman again when 
he questions my statement, that the annual twelve 
days’ festival of banquets in honour of the Gods, 
at which they were all present, noticed in the 
Iliad, had gone out of vogue by the time of the 
author of the Odyssey. At any rate, there is no 
trace of it in his poem. The passage to which 
Dr. Hayman refers (Od. i. 22-4) was known to be 
allegorical in the days of pert Here is the 
note of the old Greek critic :—Mv@ixas pév pact 
rov Tlowedava cis AiPloras kata Katpov @pio- 
pévov mapaywopevov Tap éxelvov Tar Oar* 
ddAeyopixds 5€ Tocedov A€yerar TO Bdwp* 
ézet & Td bdwp aro 6 Okeavds THY TaCav XO6va 
KukAot, Kat Oru 6 NetAos Kata Kaipoy wpirpévov 
dpdever Tv tov Aididrov yay kal aviger Ta 
devdpa, kata ToUTo Aéyovar Tov Tovedova qToU 
7) boop TYyaaOat Tap’ avTOV Ws TOAAGY dyabGv 
éxeivous wapextixov. Dr. Hayman may not be- 
lieve with the ancient scholiast, that Neptune 
going at an appointed time to the Ethiopians to 
be worshipped typifies that people worshipping the 
Nile at the stated season when it overtlows its 
banks, and, irrigating the soil, causes vegetation to 
flourish, 
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Dr. Hayman naturally prefers his own note :— 
“Poseidon is got out of the way that the hero 
may have a fair start, in book «, on his raft. 
He knows nothing of what goes on, even on the 
sea, in his absence.” A view condemnatory of the 
Odyssey being of the same date as the Iliad, 
in which poem Neptune knows everything going 
on in his own domain—the sea. Homer makes 
him supreme on the ocean, and, being the brother 
of Jupiter, as powerful, giving that as the reason 
—i} pav dpdporéporow opov yéevos, 45 ia rétpy 
—and, putting him on a par with the god of the 
air—dAAa Zevds mpdtepos yeyover kai wAelova 
j5n—shows him not caring about the rage of 
tale whereas in the Odyssey he dreads and 
shuns it (xiii. 148). 
of rank and di 


So as suits his lower state 
ity in that poem, instead of having 


only that noble beast, the bull, sacrificed to him, 

as in the Iliad, he has also sacrificed to him those 

inferior animals—swine (Od. xxiii. 277)—another 

proof, by the way, of the different age of the two 
ts. 


“ A further improvement in language is evident 
from the author of the Odyssey using the abbre- 
viation é£js, where Homer uses éfeins.” To this 
remark of mine Dr. Hayman says, “ ¢£e/ns occurs 
freely in the Odyssey.” Certainly. Seventeen 
times. But if it occurred seventeen times seven- 
teen, by the author of the Odyssey using €£7s 
only once (and he uses it repeatedly), while Homer 
uses only é£eins, that looks—to me it is convincing 
—that when the Iliad was written no such con- 
traction was known in the Greek language. 

The next point taken up by Dr. Hayman is 
about the xoAAoy and the materials of which 
the strings of the lyre are made. I need not enter 
into that, as it is not my own; I quoted it from 
Payne Knight, thinking that two different kinds 
of lyre prevailing in the time of Homer and that 
of the author of the Odyssey pointed to two dif- 
ferent periods. Dr. Hayman thinks that Payne 
Knight was wrong, and that two different periods 
are not indicated by two different kinds of lyre. 
De rationibus sentiendi as well as de gustibus non 
disputandum. 

‘0 get over the difficulty raised about the Aéoy7, 
or place of resort for talk ; the omission of music 
at banquets, and the duty performed by the old 
nurse in attending on Telemachus, Dr. Hayman 
says, the manners of the Iliad are “those of men 
abroad in a state of war,” and the manners in the 
Odyssey are “those of men at home in a state of 

ace”; while “ such a character as Eurycleia could 

ardly have had any functions found for it in such 
@ poem as the Iliad.” This is ingenious, but not 
sound. What is more, itis not true. Things in 
peace, as well as in war, with which Homer was 
acquainted, are, from his communicative spirit, 
gradually unfolded by him in the course of his 
very long poem,—in speeches put into the mouths 
of the several characters,—in upwards of two- 
hundred similes (some all but little poems, intro- 
ducing extraneous matters in a style very different, 
by the way, from that in which the author of the 
Odyssey wrote); in episodes, such as the Shield 
of Achilles, and in lays, such as that of Meleager. 
Thus we hear of the dyopd ; the Géuis ; the Geav 
Bupoi ; the yapos, or marriage feast ; the <iAamw7}, 
or convivial banquet, where all the guests were 
hosts, and the hosts guests; the practice of fishing ; 
the art of jewelry ; the different ornaments that 
were manufactured ; acrobatic exercises on horse- 
back ; the ways of women and children ; the care 
of vineyards and orchards ; the style of farming ; 
the mode of ploughing ; the system of hunting ; 
the prevalence of barter ; the decision of questions 
by judges; the festival of the vintage ; the cele- 
bration of marriage ; the various dances ; the rites 
of hospitality ; the ceremonies observed on journeys; 
in short, a mass of matters appertaining to a period 
of peace, and only toa period of peace. Nor is 
it easy to discover why Homer should not have 
had an opportunity of noticing the custom of old 
women waiting on young men when retiring to 
rest, as he refers to men nurses of male infants 
(Il. ix. 484). In fact, Dr. Hayman’s is a position 
which cannot for a second be conceded. 





Nor can I accept what he says about the peplum 
—that gods and men were dressed alike, and a 
Greek lady wore the peplum as well as a goddess. 
The assertion requires proof, which the “ anthropo- 
morphic structure of both the poems” does not 
supply. Mandrakes and monkeys are anthropo- 
morphous as well as ancient gods and goddesses ; 
but as their beauty is unadorned, we will turn to 
different races of human beings. They wear dif- 
ferent costumes, Europeans having tight-fitting 
clothes, Asiatics loose-flowing robes. And we have 
no reason to suppose that in ancient times the 
anthropomorphic races, male and female, so far 
differed from the male and female anthropomorphic 
races in our modern times that they were all 
attired in uniform like a regiment of soldiers and 
students in a Young Ladies’ College. 

“The writer does not seem to be aware,” says 
Dr. Hayman, “that the whole leading passage 
connected in the Iliad with the rérAos has been 
suspected, on account not of its Asiatic, but of 
its special Attic affinities.” I was not aware of 
the suspicion until my attention was called to it 
by Dr. Hayman; nor can I stop to deal with 
a paradoxical drollery proceeding from the in- 
genious brain of an eccentric English scholar. It 
is enough to deal with Dr. Hayman indulging the 
vagaries of imagination, when finding no “con- 
trariety,” but “complete confirmation” in what 
is done in the Iliad and the Odyssey with 
respect to the peplum. Homer shows that it was 
made and worn in Asia only. The makers of it 
were the women of Pheenicia; and Paris goes a 
long way out of his course on his voyage from 
Greece to Asia Minor expressly that he may touch 
at Sidon to provide himself with what he could 
not get in Greece—various specimens of the 
peplum for the use of Helen on her arrival at Troy ; 
from which the inference is, that the peplum was 
not made in Greece any more than it was made in 
Asia Minor, and that Asiatic princesses wore that 
garment, and, perhaps, that garment only. Homer 
never dresses a Greek princess in that fashion. 
The author of the Odyssey does; and that 
seemed to me to denote a different period. 

“ Another oversight has led him to suppose,” 
says Dr. Hayman of myself, “that Awrds is used 
in the Odyssey only of the fruit.” I said, 
“The two poets are at variance with respect to 
Awrdés, each understanding a different thing by 
the use of that word. It is food for cattle in the 
Iliad ; but in the Odyssey it is food for men.” 
bp writing ig Pana I a aware of 
the paw in the Odyssey, where Awrds means— 

e. — 


Dr. Hayman must even differ from me as to the 
meaning of Awrds, which he takes to be “lucern” ; 
I, “clover.” Both are trefoils; and whether Dr. 
Hayman or myself be right is a matter of minor 
consequence. The main point is what I left the 
reader to infer—that Awros had but one sense in 
Homer’s time, “clover,” (or if Dr. Hayman 
prefers it, “lucern”); but in the time of the 
author of the Odyssey, an additional sense, 
“jujube,” as well as “ clover” or “lucern.” “ Why 
should not,” asks Dr. Hayman, “ the same name, 
Awtds, contemporaneously be current in both 
senses, just as we call by the same name, ‘ plan- 
tain,’ the little weed of our grass-plats and the 
tall tree of the tropics ?” Passing by the fact that 
the tropical plantain is not a “tall tree,” like the 
palm or mountain cabbage, but an uncommonly 
stumpy one, or rather lofty plant growing to the 
height of seven, eight, or, at the most, eleven 
or twelve feet, that remark convinces me that 
what I suggested,—I am afraid much too vaguely 
in the Review,—has not reached the keen intelli- 
gence of Dr. Hayman. I will then go into my 
meaning with a little more fullness, taking what 
Dr. Hayman places before me—the “plantain.” 
It will illustrate of poetry in modern times what 
Awrés illustrates of poetry in ancient times. They 
go together beautifully, moving—if I may use the 
expression — perpendicularly parallel to the two 
sides of this question, as the piston and the pump- 
rod to the two sides of the cylinder in a steam- 
engine, and coincide as nicely as two lines meeting 





in the same point. Suppose anybody were i 
an English poem, of the history of which he knew 
no more than he knows of the history of the Ili 
and found that “plantain” invariably meant the 
“little weed in our grass-plats,” he would know 
that the poem might have been written as far back 
as in the reign of any of the Plantagenet kings 
And now, supposing that he knew nothing about 
Waller, as he knows nothing of the author of the 
Odyssey, and came across these verses :— 

I long my careless limbs to lay 

Under the plantain’s shade. 

He would say, “I cannot know fora certainty 
whether Waller flourished in the days of the 
Tudors, the Stuarts, or the Hanover family ; but 
of one thing I am certain—he lived after the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, it not being unti] 
after that date that Europeans knew of ‘ plantain’ 
as meaning, in addition to the ‘herb,’ the esculent 
fruit-bearing tree in the West Indies.” Ing 
similar strain of arguing, I thought, when we are 
all in the dark as to the ages of Homer and the 
author of the Odyssey, that if Awrds is found to 
mean in the Iliad only fodder for cattle, and in 
the Odyssey both food for cattle and food for men, 
the probability is that the poem in which the 
name occurs “contemporaneously current in two 
senses” is a later production than the poem in 
which it occurs in only one sense. 

Dr. Hayman now comes to the difficult subject 
of the ancient Greek house. “No such thing as 
a gyneceum,” he says, “is traceable in either 
Iliad or Odyssey,” and prides himself on having 
settled this matter satisfactorily since 1866, 
I had observed in the Edinburgh Review that, in 
the Iliad, ‘the women had assigned to them the 
upper part of the house, immediately below the 
roof or terrace,”’—the passage about Mercury and 
Polymélé, in the 16th book of that poem, 
seeming to indicate that maidens, perhaps the sex 
generally, had apartments for themselves in the 
upper storey, whither they might retire when they 
pleased, pretty much as modern ladies have their 
drawing-rooms ; and I believed there was such an 
apartment for them, also, in the Odyssey, i 
it was not, as in the Iliad, above, but on 
same floor as the single large room occupied by 
the men, which I still contend is proved by the 
movements of Arété, Helen, and Penelopé. 

To my remark, that “we do not find in the 
Tliad, as in the Odyssey, under the same roof 
with the principal apartment, another room, to 
which there was access by a door,” Dr. Hayman, 
admitting that “no doors are mentioned in the 
Tliad, but easily understood where the parts 
enumerated imply mutual access,” says that he 
“ finds the parts of Paris’s palace enumerated dis- 
tinctly” in the @dAapos and Séua and adAj), in 
the 6th book of the Iliad. Dr. Hayman does 
not, then, accept, though he cannot combat, my 
explanations of those words, as given in the 
Review. The result is that we have two very 
different sets of ideas presented to our minds by 
almost every word that Homer uses to indicate 
different parts of a royal residence. Commenting 
on what I had said about the “king’s guests 
passing the night in a room before the principal 
apartment” in the Odyssey, and only in the 
Odyssey, Dr. Hayman, referring to Phcenix’s 
tale, in the 9th book of the Iliad, points to 
aifovean, which he takes to be the portico of the 
palace, and to the zpdédouos, which he takes, I 
suppose, to be a sort of anteroom, before the door 
of the @dAayos, which was probably, in his 
opinion, a bed-chamber, as in the Odyssey. 
Homer’s words are,— 

érepov pev tr’ aidovon evepKéos avr, 
GAXo 8 évi rpoddpy rpdcGev Oardpovo Ovpawv. 
Dr. Hayman has before him the image of one 
entire dwelling-house made up of separate parts 
and rooms. I have this:—a sort of a lodge of 
gallery, perhaps a projecting portico, we 
standing by itself in the open yard, avA7, aD 
perhaps attached to the wall, épxds ; then another 
separate building, used as a residence, OdAapos, 
before the folding-doors, gate, or entrance of which, 
Ovpai, was the zpddomos, possibly a kind of por 
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tico. As I said in the Review, a king’s palace in 
Homer's time was a very rambling sort of affair,— 
a collection of detached dwellings, not unlike the 
e that may be seen at the present day of any 
‘African king, say of that sable majesty just now 
giving us a great deal of trouble, euphoniously 
named Coffie Calcalli, the King of Ashantee,—his 
ce, for instance, at Coomassie, as described b 
the missionaries who have resided in his capital. 
But though disagreeing with me in some details, 
Dr. Hayman concedes all that I contend for, that 
the house in the Odyssey is an improved dwelling 
to what it is in the Iliad; for he observes that 
“palace details” are “less fully developed” in the 
Jliad than in the Odyssey, and that “ no such inte- 
rior details, or palace scenes prolonged with exits 
and entrances, occur in the Iliad as in the Odyssey.” 
It is not to be expected that Dr. Hayman, editing 
what he calls the “ Odyssey of Homer,” will just 
yet yield the vital Chorizontic point of the discre- 
cy in the two poems, each having a different 
messenger. Here, more than anywhere else, he 
conducts himself less like a man of letters inves- 
tigating a matter with unblinded vision and un- 
warped judgment to arrive at truth, than a Nisi 
Prius advocate trying before a jury by shifty 
means to mystify. He feigns want of perception, 
in order to pretend that this incongruity is insuffi- 
cient to show that the writers of the two poems 
could not have been contemporaries. He can see 
no “special force” in my interpretation of a Greek 
formula in a hitherto enigmatical passage in the 
Odyssey, which I took, and still take to mean, 
“above” or “ beyond all things else.” The words 
abte Ta T GAXAG wep do not warrant his own in- 
terpretation : “as in other cases thou art, so be 
thou in this.” He gives it seemingly in perversity 
of spirit to oppose my rendering, because that is 
fatal to his view, having this “ special force,” that, 
in addition to refuting Mr. Gladstone (partly) and 
Col. Mure (wholly), it altogether disposes of him- 
self when he insists that Iris is the messenger of 
“all the gods” in the Iliad, but Mercury the mes- 
senger “only of Jupiter” in the Odyssey. He 
assumes not to see that the verse—‘Kpyeia, ov 
yap atte Ta 7 GAAa wep ayyeAos Eoor— 
when translated, as I translate it,—‘‘ Mercury, for, 
above all things else, thou art messenger”—is 
the clearest statement that that god is in the 
Odyssey, as Iris in the Iliad, the general messen- 
ger. Turning to what Virgil and Milton did, he 
inquires if anybody ever saw anything inconsistent 
in a messenger in the neid being now Iris, then 
Mercury, and again a Fury, any more than in 
‘Paradise Lost’ Raphael being messenger now, and 
now Michael. It would be strange if anybody 
did, considering how poets imitate each other, and 
how Virgil and Milton were following in the foot- 
steps of Homer, who, though having a general 
conveyer of messages, has now one god as a mes- 
senger, and now another god. But then as Dr. 
Hayman properly says, “This distinction made by 
a poet in selecting a messenger depends on the 
character of a mission.” Hence Homer shows 
Jupiter sending Dream asa messenger to Agamem- 
non, because Agamemnon is fast asleep in the dead 
of night, and because Dream could better com- 
municate with him in that state than Iris. So he 
again shows Jupiter sending Apollo as a messenger 
to Hector, because Apollo would be much more 
acceptable to that hero than Iris, from being the 
enay guardian god of the Trojan people. Dr. 
ayman, with his exceeding perspicacity, must be 
perfectly cognizant of this, and know that these 
two exceptional cases cannot do away with the 
fact that the conveyer of the gods’ messages in the 
Iliad is Iris, because Homer shows it in the action 
of his poem, and further tells us that it was so 
(Il. xv. 144),—and that Mercury is the general 
messenger in the Odyssey, simply, again, because 
the author not only shows it in the action of his 
poem, but because he, too, actually tells us that it 
was so (Od. v. 29). If Dr. Hayman cannot see 
this, he is much in the position of that mythical 
personage of antiquity, some of whose hundred 
eyes were open whilst the others were closed. 
When I am charged with having overlooked 





what takes place in the last book of the Iliad with 
respect to Mercury conveying a message, my reply 
is that I look upon the 24th book of the Iliad 
along with the whole of the Odyssey as having 
been written centuries after Homer lived. 

“The use of the word xrijpara in the Iliad,” 
says Dr. Hayman,—“ whereas both this and 

pijara occur in the Odyssey” (of course),—* has 

n dwelt on by the reviewer as an important 
instance of the difference in language which the 
poems when compared exhibit.” I thought I did this, 
instancing these words to enter into an argument, 
which occupies nearly three pages of the Edinburgh 
Review (vol. 133, pp. 393-5), to prove that if 
xerjpara meant money, then money, not known 
to Homer, was in use when the Odyssey was 
written, thereby trying to conjecture that some 
time in the sixth century before the Christian era 
was the date of the origin of the Odyssey ; and 
that seems to receive confirmation when it is taken 
in conjunction with what I had said in a prior part 
of the article (p. 365) about the first mention in 
the days of Solon of two poems ascribed to 
Homer, which could have been no others than the 
Iliad and the Odyssey ; and that being the date 
of the first authentic mention, was, possibly, the 
date of the first existence of the Odyssey. Another 
circumstance favours this view. In the Odyssey 
there is no other expression for the “ world ” than 
the primitive expressions found in the Iliad, 
signifying “earth” or “land,” “ground” or 
“plain,”—ala, yaia, yi, dpovpa (Od. iii. 3) and 
x9av. Now it could not have been until after 
the close of the sixth century before the Christian 
era that the followers of Pythagoras, observing 
the complete order, the harmonious development, 
and the marvellous arrangement of transitions in 
nature, first gave to the “world” the term, xa’ 
<foxti¥s “order,” xécos, which so charmed the 

reeks that that highly imaginative people imme- 
diately and universally accepted the term; and 
from the poetical, sublime ideas clustering round 
that word, I think it would have been used by the 
author of the Odyssey had it been known in his 
time. A fourth circumstance favours this view. 
The vases in the museums of Europe and the 
sculptures in Lycia, that date their existence 
from the close of the sixth century before 
the Christian era, now and then have designs and 
characters from the Iliad, but never a design or 
character from the Odyssey. 

Dr. Hayman here parts company with me to 
have a keen encounter with an antagonist with 
whom he can more easily grapple—Mr. Paley. 
In breaking off, he assures his reader that he cannot 
“find leisure to examine” my arguments “in 
further detail.” A very fortunate thing that he 
could not “find leisure.” Much valuable time 
would have been wasted. 

He ends with a long note divided into two 


rts. 
"he the first part of his note he attempts to reply 
to my objection that his parallel did not hold good 
with respect to “Milton’s preference for the 
Ptolemaic system in the earlier part of the 
Paradise Lost, and for the Copernican theory in 
the latter,” and tiie use of Iris as the vehicle of 
the plot of the Iliad, and of Mercury as the vehicle 
of the plot of the Odyssey. He combats what I 
said on the ground that I used “ facts” as applied 
to the “incidents” in the Iliad. If the incidents 
in the Iliad are not “facts” or realities, they were 
believed to be so by the ancient Greeks. That 
poem was the history of the period; and was so 
accepted and quoted in the introduction to his 
history of the Peloponnesian War by the first 
critical historian, Thucydides, as Dr. Hayman 
knows well. Dr. Hayman, at the same time, mis- 
represents what I said about belief in mythological 
deities. I never said that it was “an outworn 
creed” in Homer’s time. Quite the reverse. I 
said that the creed was universally believed ; and 
I have no doubt that the multitude believed it as 
solemnly as the multitude has believed the most 
sacred creed that ever existed. I only hazarded 
my belief, which may be well or ill grounded, that 
Homer himself was a sceptic of the faith that pre- 





vailed ; and I gave my reasons: his facetiousness 
and trivial dealing with the gods—reasons which 
may be satisfactory to many, if not to Dr. Hayman 
and a few. 

In the other part of his note, Dr. Hayman tries 
to meet another objection of mine to another 
observation of his. Referring to what I said, that 
“Shakespeare could not have made any of his 
characters speak of tobacco without being grossly 
anachronistic,” he conveniently passes over the 
important word “ grossly,” as if it were written for 
amusement, fullness of sound perhaps, or perhaps 
to turn a sentence, to inquire when Shakspeare 
ever shrank from an anachronism, seeing that he 

of “cannon” in ‘King John’; a “clock 
striking” in ‘Julius Czesar’; a “gipsy” in ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra’; and he might have added “bil- 
liards” played in the days of the Ptolemies. But 
no dramatic author, to produce a scenic effect, 
would shrink from such anachronisms, because 
they are not “gross,” not so “gross” as to be 
detected in an instant by a theatrical audience, 
which knows nothing whatever about the origin of 
cannon, clocks, gipsies and billiards. But all 
Shakspeare’s contemporaries, even the most 
ignorant, knowing that tobacco had been intro- 
duced into the old world during their lives, would 
have derided the great dramatist had he repre- 
sented Sir John Falstaff, consoling himself at 
Dame Quickly’s in the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
with a pipe of tobacco; or still worse, Brutus so 
soothing himself after his soul had been perturbed 
by the monstrous apparition of the murdered 
Cesar’s ghost appearing as his own “evil spirit ” 
to tell him he should see him at Philippi. Soa 
dramatist of our age could not speak of William 
the Conqueror travelling by an express train or 
sending a message by the electric telegraph ; the 
anachronism would be “gross”; it would come 
immediately within the cognizance of the audience, 
who know what is going on in their own genera- 
tion, with some knowing what went on in the 
generation immediately preceding ; and, thinking 
the mistake ridiculous, they would burst into an 
excessive merriment that might jeopardize the 
lay, if it was a sentimental comedy or tragedy. 

t Dr. Hayman will agree with me that the 
anachronism would not be discovered by anybody 
in his audience, if a dramatic author were to 
represent the Egyptian Pharaoh Cheops going in 
@ pair of boots to witness the progress of the build- 
ing of the Great Pyramid, or the Jews returning 
in hats and shoes from their Babylonish captivity. 
For where can the theatrical audience be found 
that knows anything about the history of boots, 
hats and shoes, when it does not comprise, per- 
adventure, one man possessing sound learning and 
extensive information, like Dr. Hayman ? 

I have now replied, as I promised, seriatim to 
the whole of what Dr. Hayman has said, in text 
and note, in opposition to my view; and let me 
trust that I have answered that accomplished man 
of letters with the respect which he fully deserves, 
and which is specially due to him, as accustomed 
to look for deference and find it,— 

Cam solus in aula 
Respiceret jus omne suum, cunctosque minores, 
Et nusquam par stare caput. 

Still one word more to him at parting, A 
writer who is a master of “unsubstantial” argu- 
ments trips into “oversights” and slips into 
“errors,” makes himself as unreliable as a stum- 
bling hunter ; as the highly trained animal, how- 
ever well he may take high fences and clear broad 
ditches, becomes unsuited to the hunting-field, such 
a writer, though surveying subjects with sweeping 
views and coming to solid conclusions, is not fit to 
hold a pen for a periodical so renowned for learning 
and correctness as the Edinburgh Review. Nor 
need he aspire to that when he can easily air 
lunatical crotchets, and blunder to his heart’s con- 
tent, in a paper read as a “ Transaction” before 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

I must now beg, long as this letter has been, to 
add a few more remarks. 

I still stand where I stood in April, 1871, when 
first announcing some new truths of Homer 
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—unassailable. Dr. Hayman has not refuted me 
in a single instance. I regret that he “took” 
the points “at random,” and not the remaining 
arguments, which happen to be the important 
arguments I offered. Would he be “surprised to 
hear” that they will not “be found to crumble as 
soon as touched ?” It is not possible for Dr. Hay- 
man to sustain asingle objection ; for it is scarcely 
possible that I could have erred in the Edinburgh 
Review article, which is only the A, B, C of what 
I know of Homer and the author of the Odyssey. 


As a musical composer’s overture is an epitome of 


the melodies that follow more fully in his opera, 
my article is a compendium of m 


1iters On Most 








of which I can expatiate in volumes. Dr. Hay- 
man may learn a serviceable lesson from the 
cautious conduct of the lion that mi a spring, 
and, failing, passes on quietly. re he to 
try, as he threatens, to crush me into powder, 


he assuredly condemns himself to the endless 
punishment which befell the wicked Corinthian in 


the lower world, whom his favourite poet re- 
presents ever rolling up hill with might and main | 
an enormously troublesome stone, that is 


sooner freed from the propelling force of feet and 
hands on being pushed to the top than it falls back 
into the plain. He has just seen his failures in 
the dozen attempts he has made to refute me in 
trifles. If we could suppose—a difficult stretch of 


no 





the imagination—that success had attended his | 
| one volume, by Katherine Saunders, author 


efforts, what then? His is not the 
sider the question; not minutely, 
not narrowly, but comprehensively; not by taking 


way to con- 


one statement, and exclaiming “This is an over- 
sight”; then taking another, and crying out 
“Here is a blunder”; after which to say “This is 


enough,” and “That is enough”; not by dividing 
the arguments and dissecting them individually, 
but grasping the whole in a giant embrace, putting 





it calmly to the test of inquiry with the view of 
refutation, and, when the process ends in disproof, 
judging whether such an aggregate of irrefutable 


contradictions existing in the two poems can be 
compatible with unity of authorship. Had Dr. 
Hayman shown that I was wrong in any or every 
matter considered by him, that would be, not of 
comparatively little, but actually no moment, : 
leaves untouched my main argument. Befor 
can be justified in continuing to believe that the 
Odyssey is a poem of Homer’s, he must destroy 
the union and the variety of discrepancies I have 





advanced, which, remaining inviolate, make it 
morally and utterly impossible that the Iliad and 
the Odyssey can be productions of the same age 
and by the same poet. 

THe AvuTHor oF THE ARTICLE ON ‘THE 





DoctTrINE OF THE CHORIZONTES,’ IN THE 
*Epinpureu Review.’ 





Literary Gossip. 

TaE Master of Balliol is revising the proofs 
of a second edition of his translation of Plato’s 
Dialogues. We regret to hear that Prof. 
Jowett is far from well, and that his physicians 
have forbidden him to attempt any more 
serious work at present. He has gone to 
Italy for the benefit of his health, and will, 
probably, remain abroad for the next twelve 
months. 


Amonest the unpublished works of the late 
Lord Lytton was a tragedy, called ‘ @dipus,’ 
founded on the well-known classical legend. 
The play was intended for the stage, and was 
placed in the hands of Mr. Phelps, during the 
period of his lesseeship of Sadler's Wells 
Theatre, for rehearsal. Lord Lytton, how- 
ever, altered his intention, and withdrew the 
manuscript from Mr. Phelps’s hands, and pro- 
bably destroyed it, as, we believe, it is not 
to be found amongst the manuscripts left by 
his lordship. 


Mr. Ruskin still persists in the curious 


but broadly ; | 


| Sonnets,’ 





| 
i 


“ ! 
mode of publishing his works which he has | and consonant relations; Bavarian dialectal 
| practised of late years, and which, it was 


some months ago, he purposed 
abandoning. He is now printing his Oxford 
lectures. Of ‘Love’s Meinie: Lectures on 
Greek and English Birds,’ the second lecture, 
‘The Swallow,’ is out. Of his ‘ Facinora 
Dierum : Six Lectures on Wood and Metal 
Engraving,’ the first and second are nearly 
ready. The subjects of these lectures are as 
follow :—1, the definition of the art of engrav- 
ing; 2, the relation of engraving to other arts 
in Florence ; 3, the technics of wood engraving ; 
t, the technics of metal engraving; 5, design 
in the German schools of engraving (Holbein 
and Diirer); and 6, design in the Floren- 
tine schools of engraving (S. Botticelli). Of 
the revised edition of his entire works, 
volume 6, ‘The Crown of Wild Olive,’ is in 
preparation. It will contain an additional 
chapter on “‘ The Economies of the Kings of 
Prussia.” 


rumoured 


on 


Amone their forthcoming novels, Messrs. 
H. S. King & Co, promise a new story, by 
Frederick Wedmore, the author of ‘A Snapt 


Gold Ring,’ entitled ‘Two Girls’; a novel, in 


of ‘Gideon’s Rock,’ &c., entitled ‘ Margaret 
and Elizabeth: a Story of the Sea’; and 
‘Lady Moretoun’s Daughter,’ by Mrs. Eiloart. 
They will also publish the following books of 
travel: a volume on life in Cuba, called ‘The 
Pearl of the Antilles; or, an Artist in Cuba,’ by 
Mr. Walter Goodman, who has resided for some 
years in Cuba, in the double capacity of 
painter and newspaper correspondent ; and 
‘The Alps of Arabia,’ by Mr. W. C. Maughan. 
The same firm have in preparation several 
volumes Christmas Gift-Books. Among 
them are: ‘Lyrics of Love from Shakespeare 
to Tennyson,’ selected and arranged by W. 
Davenport Adams,—Mr. W. Cullen Bryant’s 
Poems: this is the only complete English 
edition sanctioned by the author,—‘ English 
collected and arranged by John 
Dennis,—‘ Songs of Solace,’ by the Rev. Canon 
R. H, Baynes,—‘ Fantastic Stories,’ translated 
from the German of Richard Leander, by 
Paulina B. Granville,—‘ The African Cruiser : 
a Midshipman’s Adventures on the West 
Coast, a book for boys, by 8. Whitchurch 
Sadler, R.N. 

Tue authors of ‘The Coming K are 
writing a set of poetic books, to be called 
‘The Siliad ; or, the Siege of the Seats.’ The 
epic will appear in ‘Beeton’s Christmas 
Annual,’ to be published in November. 


as 





A FORTNIGHT ago we mentioned that Mr. 
W. Rae is preparing a sketch of Wilkes’s life. 
We may point out to him that one of Mr. 
Disraeli’s most noted hits is to be found in 
Wilkes. In his great speech at Pomona 
Gardens, Manchester, Mr. Disraeli, it may be 
remembered, compared the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench to a row of extinct volcanoes. 
The metaphor was supposed to be new, but 
Wilkes in the later years of his life, describes 
himself as “an extinguished volcano.” 

THE eleventh chapter of the forthcoming 
Part IV. of Mr. A. J. Ellis’s work ‘On Early 
English Pronunciation,’ will, in fact, form a 
separate work on Comparative Dialectology. 
It will contain, among other things, sections on 
Gill’s ‘ English Dialects’ (in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time); a dialectal alphabet; dialectal vowel 








changes ; the classification of our dialects ; 
twenty-one of the dialectal versions of the 
Song of Solomon, Book of Ruth, &c., published 
by Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, with a com. 
parative vocabulary of about 200 words ip 
each ; Scotch dialects ; those of South Shields 
central Cumberland, Yorkshire (North, Mid, 
and South compared), Lancashire, Shropshire, 
Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Essex, 
Dorset, Devonshire, and Somersetshire, with 
a comparative vocabulary of the above-named 
English and Scotch dialects. In the twelfth 
and last chapter Mr. Ellis will state such 
modifications in his own views, and additions 
to them, as he has made, and will deal with 
those who oppose him on certain points, Prof, 
Payne, Dr. Weymouth, Mr. Furnivall, &e. 

M. Victor Huco’s new work, ‘ Quatre 
Vingt-Treize,’ is now ready for the press, and 
the manuscript has been submitted to M. 
Beulé, the Minister of the Interior. Some 
fears are entertained that its publication may 
be prohibited, and also that the presentation 
at the Porte St.-Martin, of ‘Marie Tudor,’ a 
play, it is said, by no means likely to please 
the clerical party, may be forbidden. If sup 
pressed in France, ‘ Quatre-Vingt-Treize’ will 
very possibly be printed in Brussels. M. Hugo 
is at present living at Auteuil. 

Mr. Gizsert, the old bookseller of South- 
ampton, is preparing a second edition of his 
‘Bibliotheca Hantoniensis,’ and begs all who 
can to help him with materials. 

WE understand that a new edition of Mr. 
King’s ‘ Mountaineering,’ which will be dedi- 
cated to Prof. Tyndall, will be published 
shortly. It will, we are told, contain what 
has hitherto been felt to be a want, viz., a 
good map of the Sierra Nevada, and also an 
additional chapter. 

Mr. WiiitamM Cuappett’s ‘History of 
Music’ waits for the completion of the 
‘History of Hebrew Music,’ which Dr. Gins- 
burg is contributing to it, and of which ten 
sheets are already printed. 

Dr. INGLEBY writes to us to say, that in 
his paper ‘On the Dedication of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,’ read to the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture in June last, he adverted to Tyrwhitt’s 
conjecture, and read an extract from Water- 
house’s narrative, mentioning William Hewes, 
the minstrel of Walter, Earl of Essex. He 
remarks that it is a curious coincidence that 
Mr. C. Elliot Browne, in our impression of the 
30th ult., should have gone over the same 
ground, evidently in ignorance of his (Dr. 
Ingleby’s) paper. 

Mr. HARGRAVE is 


JENNINGS greatly 


‘troubled at finding that we do not think so 


highly of his new book, ‘One of the Thirty, 
as he does himself. Indeed, so disappointed 
is he, that he concludes his letter to us by 
quoting a most melancholy description of the 
state of literature. “ Literature,” he tells us, 
“a very clever man has declared, ‘has now 
become a Game; in which the Booksellers 
are the Kings ; the Critics, the Knaves; the 
Public, the Pack; and the poor Author, the 
mere Table, or “‘ Thing played upon.”’” And 
in his despondency Mr. Jennings adds, “A 
Target for All! with his ‘newness’ turned 
against him.” Poor Mr. Jennings! 

THE burlesque brochure, just published, 
entitled ‘How to Get Out of Newgate, by One 
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who has Done It and can Do It Again,’ is 
written by Mr. F. C. Burnand. 

Dr. Atrons KissNer’s collection of our 
national and popular songs, which he is trans- 
lating into German, in order to publish them 
with the music, and so popularize them in 
Germany, is to include all the best Scotch 
popular and Jacobite songs, and the best Irish 
ones, aS well as English ditties. 

We mistook, it seems, last week, in attri- 
puting the foundation of the Bannatyne Club to 
Mr. David Laing. ‘The founder of the Club 
was Sir Walter Scott, and his name and 
energy secured its first success, although the 
working of it from its start fell on its Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. D. Laing. 











————— 


SCIENCE 


sagen 
Sanitary Engineering. By Baldwin Lathan, 
C.E. (Spon.) 


Ir may be regarded as a national misfortune 
that there is so little difference of opinion on 
the subject of sanitary provisions. A general 
idea prevails that mechanical provision, of 
some kind or other, for the removal of refuse 
is desirable ; a mere active conviction exists 
that the subject is one that nobody thoroughly 
understands ; and the practical inference is 
drawn that expenditure for sanitary purposes 
may be put off for a long time. 

Against this dead weight of assent, so much 
harder to overcome than a mere active oppo- 
sition, have to be set the earnest endeavours 
of those men, comparatively few in number, 
and mainly belonging to the medical pro- 
fession, whose minds are penetrated by the 
conviction that the question is one of primary 
importance. To these may be added the 
nostrum-mongers, who have, or seem to have, 
a pecuniary interest in the matter; and the 
very small number of engineers who thoroughly 
or partially understand it. 

If the public mind were once duly awakened 
to a consciousness of the degree in which 
health, comfort, and pecuniary economy are ac- 
tually involved, we might have some hope of a 
scission of opinion, which, by producing sects, 
may be said to set up that kind of cellular 
action which is the first phenomenon of 
organic life. A little hearty contradiction, 
with a small spice of the venom of party 
hatred, is a necessary element for vigorous 
action of a popular kind in England. Waste 
of energy may thus accrue; but energetic 
action is, at all events, generated. We pass 
out of the stage of helpless stagnation, and 
we are then on our way to arrive at the out- 
come of a varied experience. 

Our present administration trusted to the 
sure activity of the yeast of party hatred, 
when they flung to the country their measure 
for removing educational stagnation, whether 
for good or for evil time will show. The 
returns of children sent to school prove that 
the calculation was not altogether unwarranted; 
but the attempt to use the same strategy with 
regard to public health has disastrously failed. 
Such an opportunity as rarely occurs for passing 
a really well-considered measure was obsti- 
nately neglected. A sort of permissive power 
was attributed to the local authorities ; and, 
in the absence of the active fermenting prin- 
ciple to which we have referred, general stag- 
nation still continues to exist. 





Into this higher portion of the subject of 
Sanitary Engineering Mr. Latham has, not 
unwisely, forborne to enter. In fact, in the 
chapter on the necessity of sanitary measures, 
he is less at home than in tables and diagrams. 
It would have been better to take the necessity 
for granted, and to proceed at once to the 
mechanical part of the subject, than to inform 
us that “when studying the physiology of 
vegetable life, oxygen, which is of such vital 
importance to the animal creation, is, simply 
as oxygen, of no special service to the Vege- 
table Kingdom.” The fact is that, although 
the function may be said to be reversed, as 
being incretive instead of excretive, the action 
of oxygen in vegetable growth is, in every 
way, as important as in animal growth. We 
should not refer to a remark of this kind if it 
were a mere slip. It is a current mistake 
which, when people come to consider the 
possible utilization of sewage, leads to the 
most costly failures. 

Neither can we allow “ the Jewish Common- 
wealth” to be cited as possessing “clear 
knowledge of the sanitary appliances required 
for every large and populous city.” Mr. 
Latham tells us that he has learnt from Dr. 
Whitty “that Eusebius was a native of Pales- 
tine, and died there about the year 340”; 
and that he quotes ‘‘ Timocrates, the surveyor 
of Syria.” The recently asserted discoveries of 
Dr. Pierotti are also relied on ; and the works 
now called the Fountain of the Virgin and 
the Pool of Siloam are, on that more than 
questionable authority, converted into cess- 
pools. 
candle in mouth, through hundreds of yards of 
aqueduct and canal in the hill to the south of 
the Temple, points out the great error of con- 
founding the main drain of the town with these 
ancient draw-wells, 

Over this preliminary ice, however, Mr. 
Latham has the good fortune to glide without 
further fracture. When we come to the solid 
ground of the practical mechanics of sewerage 
works, we find ourselves in the company of a 
thoughtful and experienced man, who has sought 
to gather a large and valuable collection of 
tables and plates for the information of his 
professional juniors, and has illustrated them 
by several new and interesting observations of 
his own. The bulk of the volume is eminently 
practical, and the writer gives to every detail 
a patient attention, which must render the 
work useful as a handbook to the sanitary 
engineer. The only objection to detailed 
technical works of this kind, which the late 
General Pasley was one of the first to make 
common in this country, is, that they may 
induce readers to fancy that they may dispense 
with practical experience, and obtain all that 
they require from their handbook. If thus 
used, such works can only do mischief. If 
confined to their proper function, that of aiding 
the mentory, their value is great. 

Mr. Latham’s book, although furnished with 
an index, is unprovided with a table of con- 
tents, and the inconvenience is felt by the 
reviewer, and will be still more seriously felt 
by the general reader. The chapters on the sec- 
tional form of sewers ; on materials employed 
in the construction of sewers; and their mode of 
application on brick sewers, concrete sewers, 
cement and mortar, and sand, are all excellent. 
Those on timber and iron rather intimate than 
detail the present state of our knowledge as 


But Capt. Warren, who has waded, . 





to the best application of these materials. As 
to the latter, there is the serious defect of the 
absence of any information regarding the chemi- 
cal degradation effected by the action of water 
from different sources, of sewage and sewage 
gas, and of waters with lime and its salts. 
Wrought-iron syphons, of very well-considered 
construction from an hydraulic point of view, 
have been introduced by Mr. Latham in the 
sewage works at Dantzic. They were made 
of three-eighth inch boiler-plate, and coated 
with a mixture of pitch and linseed oil, before 
being fixed in position ready for sinking. 
Thus they appear to have been coated cold, or 
at least the pipes, if not the mixture, being 
cold. It will be an interesting piece of prac- 
tice to know how the boiler-plate endures. 
In some cases, where pure hard water has 
been conveyed through iron pipes, we have 
known it to part with the minerals it held 
in solution, which rapidly filled up the pipes 
in the form of a fine silicious sinter (or silt), 
while the liberated oxygen attacked the water 
with avidity. This is a danger to which the 
attention of the engineer should have been 
called in a work like the present. Again, 
the totally different action that occurs when 
iron is bedded in mortar and when it is 
bedded in cement is a subject of practical ex- 
perience, of which we have had too frequent 
examples that the profession is not fully aware. 

One instance cited by Mr. Latham, from his 
own experience, as to fire-clay pipes, deserves 
attention. A line of these pipes, 18 inches in 
interior diameter, and 1} inch thick, was laid 
in a cutting 16 feet deep, and filled in, in wet 
weather, with slippery clay. The pipes began 
to alter in shape, and squeezed down to a 
vertical diameter of 15 inches. They were 
then removed, and recovered their shape. It 
would be instructive to know where these pipes 
were made. 

A description and section of a concrete 
foundation are given (page 171), to which the 
student will be likely to turn for practical 
guidance in the case of treacherous foundations, 
It is well, therefore, to mention that the method 
there indicated will be found to answer far 
better if the longitudinal pieces of timber are 
laid above, instead of under, the wattles or 
planks. The object of the latter is to make a 
floor for the spreading of the concrete; and 
the more evenly the weight is distributed over 
the surface the better. Wattled hurdles, under 
a bed of concrete, form a trustworthy founda- 
tion over very treacherous soil, provided that 
such soil be not drained after the construction 
of the foundation. 

The chapters on ventilation and on flushing 
must be regarded rather as showing the great 
difficulties attendant on these questions, and the 
present state of our attempts to deal with them, 
than as approaching a solution of the problem. 
Mr. Latham’s assertion that the vapour of 
water “ gives lightness to air” is an example 
of the difference in the value of the practical 
and the theoretical statements in the book. 
Again, in describing an ingenious and valuable 
plan for passing a slight rainfall into a sewer, 
and diverting a fuller flow by a self-acting 
apparatus, the words actually employed as to 
the action of gravity convey a sense opposite 
to that which is correct, and which was, no 
doubt, present to the mind of the author. 
From these remarks the student of sanitary 
contrivances will see that the work is one of 
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considerable practical value, but not one of 
that higher scientific order which proceeds, by 
regular gradation, from the establishment of 
great laws to their application in diverse 
cases. 

The facts connected with the “transfer of 
disease from lower to higher districts,” which 
took place during the execution of sewage 
works at Croydon, deserve attentive con- 
sideration. Hardly sufficient attention has 
been directed to the pestilential effects resulting 
from any ventilation of drains, intentional or 
unintentional, resulting from the connexion of 
rain-water pipes with subterranean channels. 
To the use and value of -charcoal as a dis- 
infectant due prominence is given; but this 
very important part of our domestic sanitary 
arrangements is as yet in its infancy. All 
persons who care for health should attend to 
the use of disinfectants. 

To the table of errata with which the book 
opens should be added one or two more, notably 
in the case of the new and remarkable word 
“ jllimination.” 








A Mathematical Treatise on the Motion of 
Projectiles, founded chiefly on the Results of 
Experiments made with the Author's Chrono- 
graph. By Francis Bashforth, B.D. (Asher 
& Co.) 

In the seventeenth century Galileo mathema- 

tically investigated the parabolic path of a 

projectile in vacuo, supposing gravity to act 

in parallel lines, whilst Newton followed up 
this investigation, taking into consideration 
both the action of gravity and the resistance 
of the air supposed to vary as the velocity ; 
but John Bernoulli first solved the problem 
when the resistance of the air was supposed to 
vary as any power of the velocity (not that the 
resistance of the air does vary according to 
any single power of the velocity). Subse- 
quently researches were prosecuted by nume- 
rous mathematicians, such as Euler, Legendre, 
and others, who, however, never arrived at 
any definite conclusions respecting the law 
and amount of the resistance of the air. 
Robins first, and later Hutton and Didion, 
measured, by actual experiment, the velocities 
of spherical projectiles from smooth-bore guns, 
and thereby made an immense advance in the 
science of ballistics; but as late as 1864 no 
satisfactory work on ballistics existed, and the 
experiments made with elongated projectiles 
by the Navez electro-ballistic pendulum were 
most inconsistent, and practically worthless. 

It was at this period that the Rev. F. Bash- 

forth was appointed professor of applied 

mathematics to the advanced class of Royal 

Artillery officers (then first instituted at 

Woolwich), and also referee in mathematical 

questions to the late Ordnance Select Com- 

mittee ; and his first labours were directed 
towards the invention of a trustworthy chro- 
nometric instrument, which should be capable 
of giving the times occupied by a shot in 
passing over a series of successive equal spaces. 

The result was Bashforth’s clock chronograph, 

the mechanism of which is fully described 

and illustrated in the Professor's work. The 
machine was constructed and first tried in 

Woolwich marshes in November 1865, and a 

systematic course of experiments was at once 

undertaken with it at Shoeburyness, in order 
to determine the resistance of the air to elon- 





gated projectiles of the same diameter, but 
with various forms cf heads; a practical 
result was shortly obtained, when it was 
found that one form of head (viz., the ogival, 
struck with a radius of one diameter and a 
half) was sufficient for all practical purposes. 
By 1869 the resistance of the air to service 
projectiles was found in a conclusive manner 
for all attainable velocities above 900 feet per 
second, 

Prof. Bashforth now publishes the results of 
his eight years’ labours in the form of a 
mathematical treatise on the motion of projec- 
tiles, which has been arranged in a form espe- 
cially adapted for the instruction of the 
advanced class of Artillery officers, and con- 
tains the methods and tables for accurately 
calculating the trajectories of projectiles, the 
whole of the data for which has been derived 
from actual experiment with the clock chro- 
nograph. In fact, Prof. Bashforth has now 
rendered practically useful the mathematical 
investigations of Bernoulli, published a cen- 
tury and a half ago. 

The treatise commences with the considera- 
tion of that part of the subject which relates 
to the motion of a projectile in the bore of the 
gun, which naturally includes the measure- 
ment of the elastic force of exploded gun- 
powder, and the calculation of initial veloci- 
ties. Prof. Bashforth is unwilling to accept 
the dicta of the official committee on explo- 
sives as to the extreme variation of pressure, 
and has no confidence in their methods of 
experiment, which at present have only led to 
most discordant results. 

Prof. Helié first laid down the sound law 
that every obstruction to the znztial motion of 
the shot ought to be removed; which consi- 
deration gave rise to the rifling with an 
increasing twist, and neglect of which is quite 
sufficient to account for the failure of the 
Armstrong breach-loading system, upon which 
millions sterling were wasted; ‘the ‘ grip’ in 
front of the seat of the shot was calculated to 
impede the znitial motion of the shot, and 
therefore to cause the powder to exert its 
utmost destructive effect on the gun ; it ought, 
therefore, to have been foreseen that such a 
contrivance must fail.” 

The motion of a projectile in vacuo is next 
investigated, and then follows the most impor- 
tant portion of the work, in which we have a 
detailed description of the chronograph, which 
was especially designed to secure the following 
conditions :—1. The time to be measured by 
a clock going uniformly. 2. The instrument 
to be capable of measuring the times occupied 
by a cannon-ball in passing over any number 
of successive equal spaces. 3. The instrument 
to be capable of measuring the longest known 
time of flight of a shot or shell. 4. Every 
beat of the clock to be recorded by the cnter- 
ruption of the same galvanic current, and 
under precisely the same conditions, 5. The 
time of passing each screen to be recorded by 
the momentary interruption of a second gal- 
vanic current, and under precisely the same 
conditions. 6. Provision to be made for keep- 
ing all the strings or wires of the screens in a 
uniform state of tension. For the mechanical 
details we refer the reader to the book ; it is 
sufficient to state that these conditions were 
satisfactorily obtained, and experiments carried 
out by Lieut.-Cols. Young and Owen and 
Capts. Morgan, Ford and Sladen, who assisted 





Prof. Bashforth practically, both in superin. 
tending the firing of the guns and in the chro. 
nograph room, a quarter of a mile distant from 
the range, and also in reducing the results of 
the experiments. 

With regard to the actual destructive effects 
of projectiles, Prof. Bashforth has no ney 
results to communicate, having had no oppor. 
tunity of making any experiments whatever 
in this portion of the subject. In chap, yj 
he gives the little that is known respecting 
the laws of penetration of spherical shot into 
solid substances, such as wood, earth, masonry, 
&c., principally due to experiments at Metz 
and Gdvre, under the direction of a commis. 
sion appointed by the French Minister of War 
in 1834, 1835, 1843, and 1844; the contents 
of the chapter being principally adapted from 
M. Didion’s ‘Traité de Balistique.’ The con- 
clusions arrived at were, first, that the resist. 
ance of the same substance to spherical shot 
of different diameters varied as the square of 
the diameter of the shot ; and, secondly, that 
the resistance of different substances to the 
same shot varied as a + B x (velocity) 
where a and £ were constant for each sub- 
stance. If, therefore, d be the diameter of 
the shot in inches, w its weight in pounds, 
and v its velocity in feet per second, then 
the resistance to the shot will be expressed 
by 41d? (a + Br) = d* (A + pr’), and the 
retarding force by C@ (A+pv). The values 
of A, p, and calculated from values of a and B, 


as given by Didion, are given in a table, and 
adapted to English measures. 

It may surprise many people to learn that 
no systematic series of experiments have yet 
been made to determine, in a satisfactory 
manner, the law of perforation of iron plates 
by elongated shot. The Professor recommends 
such a series of experiments to be undertaken, 
and advocates the use of guns with small bores 
of half to three inches, in connexion with 
suitable thicknesses of iron plates, and he 
believes that the law of penetration would, in 
this way, be more accurately, and far more 
cheaply determined, than by the use of the 
large guns now in the service. It is to be 
hoped that this good suggestion will be fol- 
lowed by Brigadier-General Adye, our present 
Director of Artillery. In his Preface, the 
Professor gives a graphic description of his 
difficulties in dealing with official obstruction 
and red-tapeism during his connexion with 
the Ordnance Select Committee ; it is but fair 
to add, he seems to have met, on the other 
hand, with the hearty support of the Council 
of Military Education. There is also the de- 
scription of a gravity chronograph, and an 
article on interpolation and quadratures in the 
Appendix. The latter half of the volume is 
occupied by voluminous tables of co- efficients 
for the cubic law of resistance, values of in- 
tervals, &c. The author deserves well of 
Artillery officers for his contribution to high 
scientific gunnery. 








The Romance of Astronomy. By R. K. Miller, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue title of this book is a little mystifying, for 
there are still those who do not hesitate to apply 
the term “romance” to astronomy in the sense of 
fiction. The author of the present work, however, 
would appear to have had the word suggested to 
his mind by a recollection of the adage— 
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—— Truth is strange, 
Stranger than fiction. 

Keeping this in view, and availing himself of the 
rich materials offered by modern astronomical re- 
search, especially its power of dealing with high 
numbers in space and time, he has contrived to 
furnish his readers with a readable book, which 
ives in an easy, simple, and not too racy manner 
some of the latest revelations of the most fascina- 
ting of the sciences. It was in its original form a 
series of popular lectures, and was afterwards pub- 
lished in the pages of the Light Blue, a University 
magazine. It is to be regretted that in now re- 
writing and adapting it to form a separate volume, 
the author has not been always sufficiently careful 
to bring his information up to date. Thus, in 

aking of the asteroids, cr minor planets, as they 
are now usually called, he says of them :—“ About 
sixty tiny orbs have been added to the system,” 
which was the number known in 1860, whereas 
it now amounts to one hundred and thirty-three, 
the last three or four only of which have been dis- 
covered since the publication of this work. Nor 
does he appear to have studied sufficiently the 
most recent papers on the solar motion in space. 
The same remark may be made about the views 
expressed in the last chapter on the distance of 
the nebule. Perhaps in dealing generally with 
the new and wonderful engine of astronomical re- 
search, spectrum analysis, an error has been made 
intoo hastily adapting conclusions to which certain 
observations appear to tend, and in forgetting that 
every theory founded on an isolated fact should 
have further independent confirmation before being 
definitely accepted. But the regions into which 
astronomical research has lately been carried have 
necessarily led us into ground in which at present 
a difference of views on some points is not only 
possible but unavoidable. And if popular writers 
come upon the very battle-field of the science, they 
must run, like the war-correspondents of some of 
our daily newspapers, the risks of the conflict nearly 
as much as the combatants themselves. On the 
whole, however, the information contained in the 
work before us is of a trustworthy kind, and we 
cordially recommend it to the perusal of those 
who, without being in possession of the knowledge 
requisite for discussing astronomical theories or 
the means by which they are arrived at, are yet 
desirous of becoming acquainted with some of the 
nost interesting of astronomical conclusions. 








MR. J. B, PENTLAND. 

Ox July 12th, died, in London, in his seventy- 
sixth year, Joseph Barclay Pentland, “the highly 
informed traveller,” to use the words of Humboldt, 
“who, in his memorable expedition to Peru, 1827, 
first measured the mountains Illimani and Sorata, 
21,290 feet, and demonstrated that they were the 
highest peaks in America” (‘Cosmos,’ vol. i.). A 
geographer so much esteemed by Humboldt and 
Arago* ought not to pass away without a few lines 
of notice. 

He was born in Ireland in 1797, and was early 
left an orphan. He was educated first at the 
shool of Armagh and afterwards at the University 
of Paris, where he gained the approbation and 
friendship of Cuvier by the knowledge he displayed 
of comparative anatomy and other branches of 
science. His appointment, in 1827, by the British 
Government, as Secretary to the Consulate in 
Peru, gave him the opportunity for his explora- 
tion of the Andes above alluded to; he continued 
and completed his researches in 1836-39, when he 
was sent by Lord Palmerston as Consul-General to 
the Republic of Bolivia (La Paz). On this occa- 
sion he accomplished a complete survey of the 
vast mountain lake of Titicaca,—having an area 
of 2,222 square miles,—and his laboriously con- 
structed map was engraved and published by the 
Admiralty in 1847. During his measurement of 
the mountain chains and passes of the Peru- 
Bolivian Andes, he found fossils of Silurian age 





* Arago wrote the best account of Mr. Pentland’s dis- 
‘veries, from his manuscript notes, in the Annuaire du 
u des Longitudes, 1830. 





at a height of 17,000 feet, and of carboniferous 
limestone at 14,000 feet above the sea. 

Since 1845, Mr. Pentland had made Rome his 
winter residence, where he had many friends. 
He was so well acquainted with the topography 
and antiquities of that city that he was selected 
to act as guide to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on 
the two occasions of his visiting Rome; from him 
and the Princess, Mr. Pentland received the 
greatest kindness and consideration to the day 
of his death. 

Some account of his geographical researches is 
to be found in the Geographical Society’s Trans- 
actions; he aided Mr. Fergusson with his sketches 
of the antiquities of Cusco, and Mrs. Somerville 
with information on the geology of South America 
for her Physical Geography. He was, likewise, 
for many years editor of Mr. Murray’s Handbooks 
for Rome and Italy. He is buried in Brompton 
Cemetery, within a few feet of his old friend, Sir 
Roderick Murchison. 





NEW COMETS, 


BoreEtty’s comet (to be known as III. 1873, 
that discovered by Tempel on July 3 ranking as 
II. 1873) was discovered by him at Marseilles on 
the night of August 20, in the constellation 
Gemini, moving rapidly towards the south. It 
was examined shortly aftewards by MM. Wolf and 
Rayet. They describe it as presenting the form 
of a circular nebulosity about 2’ in diameter, with 
a tolerably brilliant nucleus in the centre. The 
spectroscope showed a continuous spectrum extend- 
ing from the yellow to the violet, due in part to 
the reflected solar light, and two luminous 
bands, the one in the green, the other in the blue. 
The green band was intense, sharply defined 
towards the red, but diffused towards the violet ; 
the blue band (the brightness of which was not 
half that of the other) was also defined towards 
the red and diffused towards the violet. “The 
continuous spectrum,” add the observers, “ is much 
brighter than the spectra of the comets which we 
have previously examined, and is much narrower. 
Perhaps it is due to a solid nucleus.” 

The other comet {also announced in the 
Atheneum last week, and to be known as comet 
IV. 1873) was discovered by M. Paul Henry, at 
Paris, on the night of August 23, in the constel- 
lation Lynx. He described it as “round, very 
brilliant, almost visible to the naked eye, and 
with a central condensation.” 

Prof. Edmund Weiss. of Vienna, has calculated 
an orbit of Borelly’s comet with the materials 
available up to August 24, by which it appears 
that it will be in perihelion about September 11, but 
will continue to approach nearer the Earth for 
some time after that. According to his ephemeris, 
the places in the heavens in the following nights 
will be about these :— 


R.A. N.P.D. 
hm. or 
Sept. 5 754 eoee 72°12 
99 9 S38 eeee 79°43 
» 1 sls cece 88°12 
17 8°28 97°23 


Unfortunately, the Moon interferes very much at 
present with the observation of comets and other 
faint objects. At the time of its waning, next 
week, this comet will have increased very con- 
siderably in brightness, and will, probably, be 
extensively observed. 








Sctence Gossip. 


Tue Commissioners appointed “to make inquiry 
with regard to scientific instruction and the 
advancement of science” have issued their third 
Report. The examination of the Report, as a 
whole, is beyond our sphere and space, but we 
quote the following from the conclusion, which 
distinctly marks the value of the labours of this 
Commission :—“ Taken as a whole, the evidence 
has convinced us that, although much has been 
done in the Universities towards the promotion of 
scientific education, much remains to be done ; 
and that changes, or, at least, extensions, of no 
inconsiderable importance have now become in- 





dispensable if the work, which has been so well 
begun, is to be continued successfully. We have 
endeavoured to indicate what, in our judgment, 
should be the general direction of such changes, 
and we have not altogether abstained from offering 
suggestionsas to particular modifications or improve- 
ments of existing arrangements ; but we are sensible 
that questions of detail are likely to be best 
discussed in the Universities themselves, where 
they will come under the consideration of persons 
who have made the theory and practice of educa- 
tion the business of their lives, and whose judgment 
on all points connected with the working of their 
own system ought to carry great weight.” 

Messrs. H. S. Kine & Co. inform us that the 
following is the order in which the volumes of their 
“ International Scientific Series” will be published 
during the coming season :—‘ Mind and Body, the 
Theories of their Relations, by A. Bain, LL.D.; 
‘The Study of Sociology, by Herbert Spencer ; 
‘Animal Mechanics; or, Walking, Swimming, and 
Flying, by Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew, M.D.; ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Mental Physiology, with their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, 
and the Study of its Morbid Conditions,’ by 
W. B. Carpenter, LL.D.; ‘On the Conservation of 
Energy,’ by Prof. Balfour Stewart ; ‘The Animal 
Machine ; or, Aerial and Terrestrial Locomotion,’ 
by C. J. Marey. 

On the 21st of August the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science commenced its 
meeting at Lyons, under the presidency of M. de 
Quatrefages, who chose for the subject of his 
inaugural address, ‘ Le Siécle de la Science, ’En- 
seignement Scientifique.’ Dr. Carl Vogt was pre- 
sent, and that eminent savant, whose protest against 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine has endeared 
him to the French, was warmly received. The 
sittings terminated on the 28th, and on Friday 
several members of the Association paid a visit to 
Geneva, where they met with a cordial reception. 

ASPHALTE paper, or properly, paper coated with 
asphalte, is again claiming some attention. It is 
strongly recommended for lining boxes and cases, 
which are to receive goods requiring protection 
from the damp. It is also “rolled up into pipes 
for conveying water.” In 1862 water-pipes thus 
manufactured were exhibited, and, from their 
lightness and supposed durability, some experi- 
ments were made with them, especially in mines, 
where the water speedily corroded the iron. At 
Polberro Tin Mine, in Cornwall, they were intro- 
duced ; but were soon abandoned, as they failed 
entirely to resist the pressure of the water in the 
pumps. 

Tue Third Annual Report of the Deputy- 
Master of the Mint has been recently issued. It 
gives some good examples of the value of the 
applications of science to the processes of coining. 

he value of the spectroscope to quantitative 
analysis, especially in the gold-parting assay, is 
proved by Mr. Roberts to be great. Traces of 
gold have been found in the worn-out silver 
coinage; and 81°27 oz. of gold have been reco- 
vered from 117,048 oz. of old crowns and half- 
crowns. 

Tue Report of the Meteorological Committee of 
the Royal Society for the year 1872 is before us. 
It is not possible to discuss the question of the 
value of the system of meteorological observations 
as carried out under the direction of this Com- 
mittee. But, while we most fully admit the im- 
portance of the land meteorology of the British 
isles, and the real advantages of weather tele- 
graphy and signals, we doubt whether the informa- 
tion received by the Committee on ocean meteor- 
ology—notwithstanding their statement that it 
“comprises the investigation of the meteorological 
conditions of the entire ocean,”—is worth the 
2,000/. it costs, seeing that observations were 
made in ninety-three ships only, and that the 
statement of the localities whence observations 
were derived shows that very vast tracts of the 
ocean were unobserved. 

A curious story has often been told about the 
mathematicians and the bees. It is said that after 
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Miraldi had measured the angles of the lozenge- 
shaped plates which terminate each cell of the 
honeycomb, Réaumur submitted the following 
problem to the mathematician, Koenig :—Given a 
hexagonal vessel terminated by three lozenge- 
shaped plates, what are the angles which would 
give the greatest amount of space with the least 
amount of material? By elaborate calculation 
Koenig found that the angles differed from those 
of the bee’s cell by only two minutes. Mathema- 
ticians and naturalists were, of course, delighted 
at so close a coincidence. But many years after- 
wards, the Scotch mathematician, Maclaurin, ad- 
dressed himself to the same problem, and actually 
detected an error of two minutes in Koenig’s cal- 
culation ; thus showing that the bees were right, 
whilst the mathematician was wrong. It seems, 
however, that this pretty story has but little truth 
at the bottom. Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher has recently 
taken the trouble to trace its history, and resolves 
it into very common-place elements indeed. The 
reader interested in the subject will find Mr. 
Glaisher’s paper in the current number of the 
Philosophical Magazine. It is upon the late Lord 
Brougham that the author throws most of the 
blame of distorting the sober facts into a romantic 
fable. 

One of the most curious questions of botanical 
geography is that of the transport of seeds across 
seas by means of currents, winds, ice, and other 
agents, At the instance of the eminent botanist, 
M. A. De Candolle, some experiments on this 
subject have been made by M. Thurat, who lives 
at Antibes, on the French shore of the Medi- 
terranean. The results of these experiments, which 
were made to determine the relative durability of 
different kinds of seeds when kept in sea-water, 
are published in the Bibliothique Universelle et 
Revue Suisse, and are interesting for comparison 
with the kindred experiments of Darwin and 
Charles Martins. 

AN original suggestion as to the probable origin 
of nerve-force has been thrown out by Mr. A. H. 
Garrod. He believes that the difference of tem- 
perature between the interior of a living organism 
and its external surface is an available source of 
energy, hitherto unrecognized, which may reason- 
ably be supposed to give rise to an electric nerve- 
current. Admitting such an hypothesis, it is easy 
to see why, at this season, inost of us feel lacking 
in nerve-force ; or, why the prolonged use of a hot- 
water bath induces a feeling of faintness. The 
greatest supply of nerve-force, and therefore the 
greatest amount of vigour, is naturally to be got 
in cold weather, when a considerable difference of 
temperature obtains between the exterior and 
interior of the body. A recent number of the 
Journal of Anatomy and Physiology contains an 
exposition of Mr. Garrod’s views. 

Tue supply of lithographic stone from Germany 
has been gradually falling off—hence it is important 
to notice the discovery of two sources of supply in 
Italy, one near the French frontier and the other 
on the coast of the Gulf of Genoa. It is said that 
the stones are of superior quality. 

THE Bulletin de la Société Chimique de Paris, 
amongst many chemical papers of much interest, 
draws some attention to a waterproof glue, which 
promises to be of considerable value. The action 
of light in rendering the size on paper, when it is 
coated with the bichromate of potassa, insoluble 
was first noticed by Mr. Mongo Ponton, and the 
principle has been applied to several of the photo- 
graphic printing processes. Gum, glue or gelatine 
may thus be rendered insoluble, and the action 
takes place, though slowly, in the dark. A con- 
centrated solution of the bichromate of potassa is 
kept in the dark, and some of it is added to boiled 
gelatine. Anything glued with this may, after a 
little time, be washed with hot water without 
effect. A parchment paper, used largely for 
wrapping the pea-sausages of the German soldier, 
is prepared by M. J. Stinde with this chromatized 
gelatine. 

Tue French Photographic Society informs us in 





its Bulletin that M. Despaquis has prepared some | 






very pleasing photographs with the Bitumen of 
Judea which was, it will be remembered, the 
material used by M. Nicephore Niepce, more than 
half a century since, before his connexion with 
Daguerre. 

A CRITICAL examination of the theoretical views 
of M. Vicaire on the physical constitution of the 
Sun, by M. Faye, was brought under the attention 
of the Académie des Sciences at the Séance of the 
1ith of August, and is published in L’ Institut 
for the 13th. In L’Institut of the 30th, M. Faye’s 
reply to M. Tacchini, on the same subject, is given. 
The same journal contains also a somewhat lengthy 
account of a scientific voyage made during last 
year to Brazil and La Plata by M. Edouard van 
Beneden, which was communicated to the Aca- 
démie Royale de Belgique. 

In Dr. Quesneville’s Moniteur Scientifique for 
August, is a Report presented to the Industrial 
Society of Mulhouse, by M. Fr. Goppelsrceder, ‘On 
the Regeneration and Restoration of Oil Paintings 
by Pettenkofer’s Method.’ This Report, which 
examines into the physical and chemical changes 
which take place in paintings, and gives experi- 
ments on the means employed by Pettenkofer for 
the revival of colour and the like, is worthy of 
every attention. 





TATE Dime 
FINE ARTS 
oo 
DORGH’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘ Night of the Cruc 1,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ 
* Francesca de Rimini,’ ‘ Neophyte,’ * : meda,’ & t the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s, 





Memoir of the Life of David Cox. Illustrated 
with Photographs. By N. Neal Solly. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

In David Cox the English school of land- 

scape painters possessed one of the very 

few men worthy to rank immediately after 

Turner. In some, and those not the least 

honourable, respects, the son of a _white- 

smith and arm-forger of Birmingham holds a 

position by no means inferior to the great son 

of the barber in Covent Garden, and his bio- 
graphy has a nearly equal claim on our atten- 
tion, although it does not exhibit those 
many traits of character which are in violent 
contrast with the marvellous genius and the 
extraordinary fortunes of the master of in- 
spired modern landscape. A few years ago it 
might be said for a biographer of Cox that his 
subject's fame and genius needed an exponent 
and vindicator, but’ the progress of art-educa- 
tion in this country has rendered such a service 
needless. Cox’s powers, diverse and vigorous 
as they were, are now fairly appreciated, and 
if the commercial value of his works be 
accepted as a test, and the admiration of 
students counts for what it is worth, there 
is no occasion for higher honour than has 
fallen to his share. Turner found an 


the most powerful and accomplished art- 
writer of the age, whose expositions did all, 
and more than all, that was required to set 
forth for popular readers the merits of that 
artist whom students had not failed to honour. 
Mr. Ruskin’s fervid genius may be said to 
have overshot his aim, and probably his own 
estimate of his subject, exalted as it was, 
and a reaction has set in with respect to 
both painter and critic. Time will, no doubt, 
put all this right, and Turner's light suffer no 
lasting shadow because people have found it 
hard to hold the balance of their opinions. 


elo- | 
quent, if not always judicious, champion in | 








The reputation of Cox will probably not | 


again suffer as it did during his life—a life 
which underwent something like a partial | 


eclipse, owing to the superior brilliancy of 
his wonderful contemporary. 

Turner and Cox were born within tep 
years of each other, the former on the 23rd of 
April, 1775, the latter on the 19th of the 
same month, 1783. As regards the education 
or rather no education, of their fathers, these 
painters were on a parity; neither of their 
parents had much to boast of in that respect, 
but probably Cox’s father had the advantage 
in a very considerable degree in all matters 
except mere school learning, and in othe 
matters he was probably in no great degree 
inferior to Turner’s father. We know very 
little, if anything, about Turner’s mother—, 
parent to whose influence, moral and jp. 
tellectual, so many great men have declared 


themselves pre-eminently indebted. Cox's 
mother was a farmer’s daughter, and a 


superior woman, of high religious feelings, 
better educated than her husband, with 
much force of character, and natural good 
sense. “Her son David,” says our author, 
‘has often attributed a good deal of his 
success in after-life to the watchful care and 
good judgment of his mother, and to the right 
principles she instilled into his mind in early 
years.” This good mother died when Cox 
was twenty-seven years old, so she lived long 
enough to see some of the fruits of her train- 
ing ; his father married again, and lived long, 
until 1829 or 1830, being in the receipt of a 
pension from his son, whose prosperity enabled 
him to give it. Cox had but one sister, and 
she seems to have been a woman of mor 
character than wisdom. The painter and she 
never ceased to be on good terms so long as 
she lived. 

Cox was born in a place such as those he 
often painted —the outskirts of a town or 
large village. Birmingham has changed pro- 
digiously since this description was true of 
the lane in Deritend, a poor suburb on the 
south-east of the town. ‘ Heath-mill Lane, 
the scene of Cox’s birth, was a narrow 
thoroughfare. Passing by an old pond, it 
joined the main approach to Birmingham near 
the bridge over the Rea, and its south corner 
was formed by that ancient and renowned ina, 
the Old Crown, built of black oak, with 
curious gables, still standing, and mentioned 
as long ago as 1531 in Leland’s ‘ Itinerary.” 
The greater part of the lane, including Joseph 
Cox’s house, has been swept away, to make 
room for the railway approaches; and the 
quaint timbered buildings are rapidly giving 
place to red-brick houses. Here, just between 
the town and the country, was born a boy who 
was destined to paint landscape with a force 
and truth, an abundance of pathos and dignity, 
which are as thoroughly English as Defoe’s 
delineations of character with the pen are 
English. Cox went to a day-school, evidently 
of no great pretentions, and there began his 
education in the three Rs. But a far greater 
and rarer education was opened to him when 
a friend gave the boy, while laid up by 4 
broken leg, a box of paints. With these he 
painted the kites of his schoolfellows—how, 
it is not said; and, afterwards, he made 
many small pictures from engravings, which 
he coloured, and disposed of for the merest 
trifle. Mulready’s youth and that of one of 
the greatest English masters of colour, William 
Hunt, were spent much in the same way, 
although, probably, Hunt was not so poor as 
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Mulready. It was the same with Chambers ; If we are to receive this without qualification, | since, and always were much prized. Cox 


indeed, with nearly every painter of English 
origin. They were the sons of poor men, 
and struggled upwards to fame. The father 
of Cox, having, doubtless, no better opening 
for his son, took him into his workshop, to 
learn his own laborious trade ; but the physique 
of the youth was not robust enough, and, after 
a short trial, he relinquished the toil, to 
acquire a craft in which his nascent love 
for colouring could be turned to good 
account. “It was proposed that he should 
be apprenticed to some one of the toy-trades 
then carried on in Birmingham, in which 
his natural bias might be turned to ad- 
vantage. That he might be better prepared, 
he was sent to attend an evening-school for 
drawing, kept by Joseph Barber the elder, at 
the corner of Edmund Street, where it joined 
Newhall Street.” ‘Mr. Barber is reported to 
have been very strict, and very particular in 
enforcing correct drawing. He made his 
pupils repeat the same subject in outline 
many times, until accuracy was attained. 
There is no doubt that David made great 
progress in drawing at this school, and laid 
the foundation for much of his after success.” 
This is to say that sound teaching was 
beneficial to good natural talent. The habit 
of accuracy thus early obtained must have 
been inestimably useful to Cox, whom, despite 
his broad manner of painting in later days,— 
a manner which was, in fact, unattainable 
except by means of such an education,—we 
hold to have been one of the most accurate 
and faithful of draughtsmen, as he was cer- 
tainly at once one of the most brilliant and 
literal of painters. The toy-trades, which in 
Cox’s youth obtained in Birmingham, com- 
prised the button and gilt and lacquered 
buckle manufacture, with that of producing 
snuff-boxes, lockets, &c., mounted in metal 
and painted. A Mr. John Taylor is said to 
have introduced these trades to the midland 
metropolis, What was the quality of the 
most artistic productions of these crafts may 
be guessed from the fact here recorded, that 
aman, by painting the tops of snufi-boxes at 
a farthing each, could earn fifty shillings a 
week, 

Cox was apprenticed at fifteen years of age 
to a locket and miniature painter of Birming- 
ham, named Fielder, in whose service he made 
such progress that “the head of a young man, 
in the possession of Mr. David Cox, jun., is 
really a beautiful work,” in proof of which we 
are referred to a photograph here included, 
the subject being a remarkably handsome boy, 
and the picture, if really painted at this 
peridd of Cox’s life, is, indeed, an extremely 
delicate and charming specimen of a very rare 
kind of skill. Poor Mr. Fielder committed 
suicide after Cox had been in his charge for 
about eighteen months, so there was an end 
to the apprenticeship which began so well :— 


“ After this unfortunate termination of David 
Cox’s engagement as a locket-painter, his cousin 
Allport, who was fond of frequenting the theatre 
at Birmingham, which had lately been rebuilt, and 
Who was acquainted with the manager and actors, 
took him there sometimes to see the scenery. The 
broad and effective style of scene-painting took a 
great hold on his imagination, and he was much 
pleased when Allport got an engagement for him 
to grind colours and wait on the scene-painters ; 
and he was also enabled to resume his evening 
attendance at Mr. Barber’s drawing-class.” 





it materially strengthens our suspicions that the 
pretty miniature was painted at a later period 
of Cox’s life, for it is almost incredible that 
a lad so skilful as he should have taken 
menial service under scene-painters in a minor 
country theatre. The lad was not in urgent 
need of money ; at least, we are not told so. 
The truth probably is that Cox, on some not 
very exalted pretence, got admission to the 
back of the stage to see the scene-painters 
at work because he recognized what was 
valuable in their rude and effective craft. 
What Turner was learning from De Louther- 
bourg may be traced again in the following 
passage respecting the early training of David 
Cox in reference to one De Maria, a painter 
from the London Opera-house, whom the elder 
Macready, then managing the play-house at 
Birmingham, had engaged. We have to 
remember, of course, that our author is not an 
artist :— 

“ He found his occupation a very congenial one, 
and he soon made many new friends. His taste 
and love for art were beginning to be clearly 
developed, and he had abundant opportunities of 
watching the progress of De Maria’s work, which 
he admired very much. De Maria had been a 
friend and associate of J. M. W. Turner, and Cox 
used to compare some of the scenery painted by 
De Maria to Wilson in colour, and to Claude in 
composition. Even to a late period of his life 
Cox was never tired of speaking of De Maria’s 
works, and often regretted that they had, probably, 
long since been destroyed. On one occasion (at 
least forty years after his employment at the 
Birmingham Theatre) Cox was staying at a friend’s 
house at Sevenoaks, the terrace of which over- 
looked the beautiful Knole Woods. There he used 
to enjoy walking up and down smoking a cigar ; 
and he would then describe with enthusiasm the 
scenes painted by De Maria, especially a wooded 
landscape ; and after a detailed account of its effect 
and breadth, he added earnestly, how very much 
he should like to see it again.” 


It is remarkable that Turner owed much 
to De Loutherbourg’s teaching and his Eido- 
phusikon, and that the lessons were continued 
to Cox by means of De Maria, of whom one 
learns no more than that in 1813, when Cox 
had joined the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, and was already distinguished, he 
met the scene-painter, and was assured that, 
however much the pupil might have learned 
from the master, he was then able to teach 
where he had been taught. It is also note- 
worthy that several of our best landscape 
painters have owed much to practice in scene- 
painting, or, as Turner did, have learnt from 
artists of that class. Almost all that was good 
in the work of David Roberts was due to 
scene-painting in youth. Mulready practised 
that branch of design, so did William Hunt ; 
Stanfield’s obligations are well known; East- 
lake was not untaught in that direction ; and 
Mr. Linnell had some brief practice in that 
way, we believe. 

By his readiness and capacity of turning 
skill in figure and face painting to account 
when required, D. Cox secured for himself a 
beneficial engagement as scene-painter in the 
theatre at Birmingham. Although he was then 
about eighteen or nineteen years of age, he 
followed this occupation for nearly four years. 
Among his feats in this way was that of pro- 
ducing a complete set of miniature scenes for 
the younger Macready, to be used in a toy 
theatre, which were in existence a few years 





travelled with the “ players” in many parts of 
England, occasionally taking a minor part in a 
piece, among which was, at one period, that of 
aclown. He continued more serious studies 
during this time, and was evidently preparing 
for better things in art. A quarrel with the 
elder Macready, who seems to have been rather 
difficult to satisfy, and the influence of Cox’s 
mother, who disliked the companionship in 
which her son was compelled to live, led to 
the painter's liberation from his engagement. 
Shortly after this he came to London, to take 
a place as scene-painter for Mr. Astley, the 
proprietor of the Amphitheatre. This was in 
1804. It appears, however, that he never 
painted for Astley’s, although he produced 
certain scenes for the Surrey Theatre. Cox 
resided in London until 1814, and maintained 
himself by selling drawings to the dealers, 
some of which he disposed of for two guineas 
a dozen. He continued serious studies from 
nature, and, at times, from pictures by Claude 
and others. The subjects of these early works 
were derived from the banks of the Thames, 
where Turner, William Hunt, Mulready, Mr. 
Linnell, and others, likewise studied so profit- 
ably. Like the painters we have named, Cox 
received the good counsel of John Varley, the 
pictorial father of so many of his profession, 
and who, with characteristic generosity, re- 
fused to take payment for more than a few 
lessons. ‘The field of graver studies which 
Cox most frequented was that which, in a 
different spirit from his own, Varley had already 
occupied, we mean North Wales, a district the 
fame of which is due to Cox more than to any 
other man, and where, especially at Bettws-y- 
Coed, he was truly at home. Cox was in that 
region for the first time in 1805. That was 
a large commission which, as our author 
shows, Cox executed for a Mr. Stretton, 
according to the terms of the following 
“bill” :—“ 1808, Mr. Stretton, to David Cox, 
Dr., Feb. 15th.—To painting 310 yards of 
scenery, at 4s. per square yard, 62/.” This 
appears to have been produced for the Wol- 
verhampton Theatre. Our author is not 
quite accurate in his account of the early rival 
Societies of Painters in Water Colours, to the 
junior of which Cox belonged. This body 
opened its first exhibition, not in Bond Street, 
but in the rooms of Vandergucht, the engraver, 
in Lower Brook Street, where the older Society 
had originated water-colour exhibitions, and 
where that body continued until its removal 
to the old Royal Academy Rooms in Pall 
Mall. Although the author has not been able 
to obtain an “exact list’ of the names of the 
junior body, “The Associated Artists in 
Water Colours,” there is no real difficulty in 
supplying such a list. Cox, with others, 
joined the elder Society on the secession of 
twelve of its leading members, in 1813. The 
junior Society, to which Cox originally be- 
longed, perished before long, and our subject 
was one of the victims of its disasters. By 
these means Cox secured places for the exhi- 
bition of his works, upon which, it seems, he 
set so little store, that, we are told, when 
the collection of Mr. J. Allnutt, of Clapham 
Common, was about to be sold, a few years 
since, a drawing of Cox’s was removed from 
the mount on which it had been placed about 
fifty years before; under this was found 
another, and a very fine drawing, and under 
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that a third, all by Cox, and large—four feet 
by three feet each. By some strange misad- 
venture, he had sold the three as one only. 
The great resource of our artist, soon after 
this period, as well as long afterwards, was 
teaching drawing to amateurs ; his first charge 
was five shillings a lesson. Being drawn for 
the militia, he was in great difficulties, for he 
had to furnish a substitute, who was rejected, 
and Cox, in despair, absented himself from 
home for a time, until the alarm had blown 
over, when he returned and lived in peace. 
At this time he was in so desponding a state 
of mind that he occasionally destroyed his own 
drawings, which he had taken out in hopes of 
selling, tearing them up and throwing the 
fragments into the river or the sewers, because 
his wife always took care to preserve, if 
possible, works the unprofitableness of which 
made her husband’s heart ache. Among 
other things he tried that of giving lessons 
in perspective to builders’ clerks and others ; 
this helped the family a little; he also obtained 
an appointment as teacher of military drawing 
in the government college at Farnham, but 
soon found the employment so uncongenial and 
harassing that he gave it up. At last he saw 
an advertisement in the Times for a teacher 
of drawing for a Miss Croucher’s ladies’ school 
at Hereford; the terms were 100/. a year for 
two lessons a week, with liberty to teach else- 
where. He accepted this, took his wife and 
child to live in a cottage near the city, and 
the change proved a turning-point of a very 
happy kind for his fortunes. He was already 


a member of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, but did not make much by that means. 
At Hereford he was near his favourite painting 


ground in North Wales, there was a good 
school for his son, and the cost of living was 
small compared with what it was in London. 
The cottage was a little one, in a pretty situ- 
ation, but so primitive that the floors of the 
living rooms were paved with flag-stones, 
He removed from this to a more comfortable 
place; but found the office of school-teacher 
by no means an agreeable one, although he 
tried, in every way to please his pupils. “He 
did not even disdain to work on white wood 
in Chinese fashion, including bronzing.” Still, 
he kept on in a cheerful, honest way, and did 
the best he could; he also prepared etchings 
from his own drawings, with the view to 
the publication of a work on landscape art, 
which appeared in 1814. He taught drawing 
at Miss Croucher’s for four years, and at 
the Hereford Grammar School for a much 
longer period; he gave private lessons, and 
went far and wide for the purpose: to get 
over the ground of these journeys quickly he 
tried ponies, and came to grief. He took 
pupils at 70/. per annum, for board, lodging, 
and instruction, and altogether had enough 
to do to make both ends of his income meet. 
Before long, however, sales of pictures in 
London increased, so that Cox was able to 
begin to save money for his favourite project 
of building a house on his own land. As 
early as 1824 there appears to have arisen in 
Paris a taste for English water-colour drawings, 
for we find Cox executing commissions for 
such works, at from three to four guineas each. 
He built himself a house on the brow of Ail- 
stone Hill, near Hereford, at a cost of 
3171. 10s. 4d., by estimate, and lived in it 
for two years, when he sold it for 1,000/., 





probably with land in addition. This edifice, 
of which Cox was architect and clerk of the 
works, still stands, somewhat altered, and 
bears the name of “ Berbice Villa,” instead of 
its original title, “Ash Tree House.” He was 
an abundant contributor to the exhibitions 
of the Society to which he belonged, sending, 
in 1824, twenty-three works, in the following 
year not fewer than thirty-four productions, 
and sold them at from three to six guineas 
each! At this period he visited Holland and 
Belgium, with much pictorial profit. In 1827 
Cox began to find it desirable to live more 
with his fellow artists and study the feelings 
of men in London, so he left Hereford in that 
year, and came to reside at No. 9, Foxley 
Road, Kennington Common, a house which 
ought to be sacred in artistic eyes, for in it 
he produced many noble works. In 1825 
appeared “The Young Artist's Companion, or 
Drawing-Book, by David Cox,” which is very 
dear to students. He likewise produced ‘A 
Treatise on Landscape Painting,’ which went 
through a second edition in 1840, and is a 
text-book for the theoretical, and, so far as it is 
possible for a book to be, the practical parts 
of its subject. At later periods he was 
occupied in illustrating several other books 
connected with landscape art, such as ‘ Wander- 
ings in North Wales,’ ‘Wanderings in South 
Wales,’ an account of Warwickshire, dc. 

In 1827 Cox returned to reside in London, 
and the removal was a beneficial one; but, 
although he had by this time secured a very 
modest independence, he had not done so by 
the sale of drawings, at a few pounds a piece ; 
these are the same works which now produce 
hundreds or even thousands of pounds. How 
deeply he must have felt this appears from 
the following :— 


“He had still many of his drawings returned 
unsold, and the former secretary of the Society, 
Mr. George Fripp, has related to me that on one 
occasion he went to the gallery a few days before 
it closed, and, on looking round, was pleased as 
well as surprised to find the blue ticket, indicating 
‘sold,’ on all Cox’s works, the more so as, although 
Copley Fielding, and one or two favourite artists 
of the day had sold a great many works, only one 
or two of Cox’s had to within a week of that time 
been purchased. Onremarking this to the keeper 
of the gallery, Mr. A. Worley, he replied, ‘Oh, 
that is Mr. Cox’s own doing. On looking round 
the other day he appeared rather vexed, and said, 
“Go at once and put a ticket of ‘sold’ on all my 
drawings; they shall not have another chance 
now.”’” 


The following is amusing :— 


“There is not the least doubt that Cox, with all 
his modesty, well knew how much his drawings 
were under-estimated by the public. He used to 
relate a story that on one occasion he was quietly 
looking on at the exhibition when an elderly lady 
was being wheeled in a chair round the gallery, 
accompanied by a young lady as companion, who 
read out the numbers.—‘ Well, my dear, whose is 
that? said the lady.’—Response: ‘By Copley 
Fielding’ —My lady : ‘Oh, how very beautiful! 
what a lovely effect! And whose is that curious 
drawing, my dear, just above the other ?’—‘ Oh, 
that is one by David Cox.’—My lady : ‘ Oh, indeed ; 
go on, if you please ; go on, if you please ; go on.’ 
Another lady is reported on one occasion to have 
said, ‘ Pray Mr. Cox, do you not think it would be 
worth your while to take a few lessons from 
Mr. in finish ?’” 


Cox had obtained so much benefit from his 
first foreign tour, that in 1829 he started on a 
similar excursion, his son being his companion, 





—————. 
with the resolve to walk from Calais to Pay 
and thence to Orleans, and along the banks of 
the Loire. Enraptured with Calais, delighteg 
with Amiens and Beauvais, the artists foung 
the weather too hot and the flat coun 
further on not interesting enough to kee 
them on foot, so they rode onward to the 
capital. Soon after his arrival there the 
senior sprained his ancle, but, not to log 
time, continued to study, sometimes from 
the windows of a cab, sometimes from a chair 
placed in an unfrequented spot. 

Even in 1830 Cox sold five drawings fo 
127. A boy spent a day in watching Cox a 
work, and when the picture was done, boy. 
like, asked the artist to give it to him. “Qh! 
my lad, do you know it is worth five pounds)” 
was Cox’s question in reply. This drawi 
has since, it is said, been sold for a hundred 
pounds. Here is an extract from his memo. 
randum book, which shows the rate at which 
this noble painter was paid :—“Capt. Rawdon, 
lessons in drawing (to keep the drawing), 
February to July, 1832, eighteen lessons a 
one guinea each. Honourable Miss Leveson 
Gower, nine lessons at half-a-guinea. Countess 
of Verulam, four lessons at_half-a-guinea,” 
Here is a note on his practice’ which is very 
interesting :— 

“Cox objected, even when finishing, highly to 
the use of body colour, and on rare occasions when 
he transgressed this rule, it was merely for small 
and sparkling touches of light. He worked with 
a large swan’s quill brush, full of colour, putting 
on his tints very wet, so that they dried full and 
very powerful, but without blackness. To give 
richness, he hatched over again with repeated 
touches, but he avoided washing over the tints 
when once applied, as he considered that the 4 
of washing made the effect weak and poor. The 
range of his colour-box was of the simplest de 
scription, and the rarer pigments sometimes used 
by artists were unnecessary to him. When half- 
finished, or even when more advanced, his sketch 
or drawing would sometimes look flat and tame, 
as he reserved the full power of his palette for the 
finishing, when his consummate knowledge enabled 
him with a few powerful touches on the figures, 
and a rather dry brush dragged over the foreground, 
to give point and force to the whole, and clear up 
the half-shadows, putting everything into its right 
place.” 

Like all water-colour painters, Cox was very 
particular about the quality of the paper he 
worked on. There was a certain Scotch variety 
he loved heartily. “The paper was very thick, 
and quite white, with here and there little 
black or brown specks.” In the landscape 
part these specks were of no consequence, 
but they looked out of place in the sky. On 
one occasion, being asked what he did to get 
rid of them, he replied, “Oh! I just put wings 
to them, and then they fly away as birds.” 

There are in this very readable book 4 
few anecdotes of other painters. From one 
of these we learn that Miiller was left-handed, 
but that he could paint nearly equally well 
with his right hand; and, when interested in 
his work, would paint with both hands at 
once. Cox had a few lessons from Miiller in 
the practice of oil-painting, and related that 
at the first of these lessons Miiller nearly 
finished a small picture at one sitting, paint- 
ing all the time with great ease and rapidity. 
When he went for his second lesson, Miiller 
had wiped out this picture, saying he was 
not satisfied with it. 


When Cox began to paint in oil, he had 
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undoubtedly reached the zenith of his powers 
Here, commending to the reader 


jn art. 
Cox as man and 


this loving testimony to 


inter, we may fitly close our review. The 
photographs serve their purpose admirably, 
and are gems in their way. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. I—ALNWICK CASTLE. 
(Second Notice.) 

We conclude the account of pictures in the 
Duke of Northumberland’s northern seat, which, 
through the favour of His Grace, we began last 
eek. 

. In the state apartments of the Castle are a con- 
siderable number of excellent portraits. One of 
the most interesting among these is Van Dyck’s 
noble whole-length of Algernon, tenth Earl of 
Northumberland, the famous sea-commander, in a 
dress such as people commonly associate with the 
Cavaliers ; he holds his béton of command, one 
foot rests on a fluke of a large anchor, and he turns 
round to look at the spectator with a bold and highly 
expressive action, which is eminently characteristic 
of Van Dyck’s peculiar artistic bravura at its best. 
(ne likes to compare the design of this portrait with 
those by others of similar subjects, and especially by 
Reynolds, ¢.g., the famous Keppel, the production 
of which did so much to increase Sir Joshua’s 
reputation. The works named are strongly 
characteristic of the respective styles of the 
painters, and in some respects represent the 
tastes of men in the different ages to which they 
belonged. Reynolds was a courageous painter, as 
he showed by many a bolder design than his 
Keppel, but he would never have ventured to 
approach the élan of the Earl of Northumberland’s 
figure. No modern portrait-painter would dare to 
attempt anything like it, and, probably, few could 
go so far as Sir Joshua. Any admiral in Her 
Majesty’s fleet would rather be mast-headed than 
painted in the graceful, manly, dashing attitude 
vhich is displayed on Sir Anthony’s canvas. This 
jicture appears to have been cleaned not long ago ; 
thesame, or another very like it, was included in 
the National Portrait Exhibition of a few years 
back. There is in the Music-Room another portrait 
ofthe same Earl, by Van Dyck, and painted on a 
anvas placed “ landscape way.” In this the head is 
bare, with long locks falling on each side of the hand- 
wme face, which is turned over the shoulder, 
loking slightly upward, and with a very noble con- 
templative expression ; the figure is nearly three- 
quarters length, in armour ; the left hand is out- 
sretched and resting on an anchor, while the right 
bund holds a baton. Of the painting we cannot speak 
vith confidence, because the picture hangs some- 
vhat high ; but the design is in the artist’s most 
rfined and least grandiose mood, and we prefer 
it to the whole-length, its neighbour here, the 
enception of the subject being more masculine 
than usual. 

Returning to the Dining-Room, we observe a good 
ad, as was his wont at times, rather slightly 
pinted portrait by Andrea del Sarto, said to re- 
present himself: it does not strongly resemble 
wher likenesses which are undoubtedly portraits 
of the “faultless painter.” The subject, who- 
wer he is, wears a black cap, has long 
brown hair falling on his shoulders, a black 
body dress with purple sleeves, a costume much 
fected by Andrea for himself and other sitters 
vhom he painted ; he sits at a table, holding a letter 
in his right hand, and with his left hand lying 
‘tween his knees. This truly enjoyable work 
tus all Del Sarto’s grave, half-melancholy sweet- 
ess, much of that languid look of repose in placid 
wteontent, with abundance of grace in the action 
{the man; the head exhibits a defect not. 
weommon in the artist’s figures, it is rather too 
age. This work came from the Braschi Collec- 
fon, and is said to have been painted for Lorenzo 
l? Medici. Near it hangs a charming gem of a 
jeture, ascribed to Raphael, and not so styled 
Nithout good, if not quite sufficient grounds. 
If this picture is by Raphael, and its beauty 





is so great that no one need hesitate to ascribe it 
to him, it must have been painted about the time 
of ‘The Dream of the Young Knight,’ now in the 
National Gallery, or a little before that period ; it 
has all the delicacy of the Peruginesque school, and 
something of its weakness; we are inclined to 
think it is deficient in the depth, force, and 
brilliancy of colour which distinguish Raphael’s 
work at all periods, and may be seen in the 
large Crucifixion belonging to Earl Dudley, which 
was recently at the Royal Academy, as well as in 
‘The Dream,’ to which we have just referred. The 
picture represents two figures, of SS. Catherine of 
Alexandria and Mary Magdalen, standing in a 
landscape with emblems, and appears to have been 
formed by joining the wings of a triptych. The royal 
saint holds her wheel and book, and is crowned ; 
she has a fine serenity of look, exquisite beauty of 
expression and feature, and gazes with levelled 
eyelids out of the picture, and towards our right. 
The other saint has her fingers pressed tips to tips, 
and looks upwards, recognizing the halcyon pro- 
mise of the serene sky which covers the landscape. 
The figures appear in a verdurous place among 
rocks, with a few of those graceful, harmoniously 
grouped trees, which, rising on slender stems, 
spread tender foliage against the sky, and charac- 
terize Italian landscape of this period and the 
school of Pietro, that master of so many fine 
artists, to one of whom, if not to Raphael, this 
lovely little picture is beyond all doubt to be 
ascribed. Among these admirable painters was 
Lo Spagna. To him the work before us has been 
attributed, but we think without sufficient grounds ; 
his paintings are extremely rare. There is one in 
the National Gallery representing the Virgin and 
Child with angels. Lo Spagna was in Italy in 
1503. On the whole, however, we think it is 
more like Raphael’s work than that of his ambitious 
fellow-pupil, the Spaniard. 

In the same room hangs a capital specimen of 
Claude’s best and warmest style, ‘A Sunset’ with 
a harbour, a repetition of the admired picture in 
the Louvre. It hangs in shadow, through which, 
however, the power of the painting is explicit, but 
it seems not to be in good condition. Near this 
last is a fine three-quarters figure, probably in- 
tended for part of a large composition of many 
persons, and representing the Franciscan, Saint 
Peter of Alcantara. This is ascribed to Velas- 
quez, and there is extraordinary intensity in the 
expression of the face and action of an ascetic 
praying with fervour; his features are emaciated 
and withered to dryness, whispers of a tempest- 
tossed soul seem to proceed from the quivering lips, 
while the fire of something like madness glitters in 
the upturned eyes, which seek and, in devout 
agony, adore the visionary Crucifixion that hovers 
above the devotee. This picture has been produced 
with great brush power, and extraordinary force 
and firmness in representing the vigorous grasp of 
an idea which was in itself intense enough to be 
startling. The colouring appears to be less silvery 
than that of Velasquez, whose mood of mind was 
generally much less tempestuous than that which 
is presented here. 

n the Music-Room is a superb Giorgione, a lady 
with a lute ; her head rests on her right hand ; she 
looks up with sunny eyes and a smile on her 
amorous lips, and wears a dark dress, open at the 
bosom and shoulder,—from under this a voluminous 
warm white robe escapes, the very fullness of which 
is voluptuous ; the tint of the white, as is common 
with the painter, supports the exuberance which 
marks the whole design. The colour is gorgeously 
rich. The work of another Venetian, which 
forms a strong contrast to the last, hangs 
within a short distance of the beautiful lady ; 
this is Sebastiano del Piombo’s ‘The Salutation,’ 
a composition of several figures at three- 
quarters length in a grand monumental treat- 
ment. The colour is almost monochrome of 
bronze and olive-green; the persons appear of 
the heroic size; the style in which they are 
conceived and executed may be called gigantic, 
not the less so because the motive of the design is 
solemn to impressiveness. This is a decorative 





picture of the highest class, and so masterly that 
it would hardly be unworthy of Sebastiano’s great 
teacher himself, as it possesses a suavity and repose 
which that tremendous artist rarely cared to 
exhibit. Near this noble work is a portrait, by 
Baroccio, of Duke Guidobaldo of Urbino, in 
armour, and wearing a red scarf; it is a good 

icture, eminently characteristic of the painter. 

here is also a portrait of an unknown man in 
armour, with his hand on the hilt of a sword, 
which is enclosed in a gilt and chased sheath. It 
is said to be by Moroni, and the description is 
probably correct, although the work is for him less 
grey than usual; it shows his gravity of concep- 
tion, his sober, not sombre tone, and excellent 
keeping. By Rosso Fiorentino is a portrait of 
Sebastiano del Piombo, of which, remembering 
other pictures of the latter artist, we are compelled 
to doubt the naming. It is, at any rate, a grave 
and severe portrait of a man, wearing a black cap, 
and holding an inscribed scroll in the left hand. 
The painting is a little hard ; the draperies are 
treated with much richness, By Primaticcio (?) we 
have ‘The Conversion of St. Paul,’ a tumultuous 
and vigorous design. By Caravaggio is ‘The 
Burial of St. Stephen,’ or rather the lamentation 
over the body of the proto-martyr: a picture of 
considerable power, such as was proper to the 
artist. The conception is less exaggerated than in 
most of his works. The dead figure is highly 
— in design, and is painted with great 
ski 

One of the finest and most interesting pictures 
here is a small portrait of Pope Paul the Third, 
ascribed to Titian, and vigorous enough to be byhim 
—he repeatedly painted that pontiff—although the 
handling of some parts of the head is firmer than 
is common in the great Venetian’s works. The 
portrait shows a three-quarters figure, seated, with 
the left hand on one arm of the chair ; the fingers 
of the right hand are outspread characteristically 
over the purse which is pendent from His Holiness’s 
girdle. He appears as in other portraits, and is a 
long-bodied, lean, round-shouldered, stooping, and 
rather morose-looking old man, with a fine and 
studious aspect, a thin face and hair, and a some- 
what scanty and grizzled beard ; the eyes are full 
of intelligence. He gazes at us out of their dark 
depths with a wonderfully rendered expression of 
inquiry and suspicion. The treatment of the face 
and hands—to say nothing of the red hood and 
white robe—is beyond praise for the precision, 
learning, exquisite care in modelling, and com- 
pleteness. It is a noble miniature, and in some 
respects recalls even Raphael’s most accomplished 
handiwork. Near this hangs a very different pro- 
duction, by Pordenone, representing that painter 
surrounded by his pupils, half-length figures, stand- 
ing at a table, inspecting and discussing the merits 
of fragments of sculpture which are in the hands 
of the master and his eldest pupil. The group 
comprises several young men and lads, with 
charmingly ingenuous expressions and intelligent 
faces. One of them, who wears a brown gown, 
makes a drawing. The picture is an excellent 
specimen of the artist’s mode, with the strongly 
contrasted light and shade and rich colouring in 
which he delighted. Ascribed to Giorgione is 
a group of half-length figures; a young man 
with a woman. In turning towards her he shows 
his profile to us on our left, she resembles the 
woman in the famous picture by this artist 
in the Louvre; a youth in a hat stands behind 
the pair. By Mazzolino da Ferrara is ‘ Christ 
driving the Money-Changers from the Temple,’ a 
splendid example of the artist's peculiar power 
and manner, and highly characteristic of both at 
their best ; the design is full of passion and spirit, 
crowded with figures and replete with incidents, 
such as Mazzolino so often gave. The work came 
from the Aldobrandini Collection. The disadvan- 
tages rather than the advantages of accidental con- 
trasts are shown in the next picture which meets 
our eye, being by Agostino Carracci, ‘Tancred 
baptizing Clorinda,’ the two figures brought together 
with all the tact of the designer, so that the story 
is capitally told. The corslet of the virago 1: 
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removed, so that her somewhat too exuberant bust 
appears, and the wound given by the victor is 
shown. He holds water in his helmet, and watches 
her face with so much of intensity as Agostino was 
capable of expressing ; of course Tancred is less 
manly than Clorinda, but that is not out of keeping 
with the text. The execution of the picture is 
worthy of the best period of eclectic practice. By 
Orazio Vecellio, Titian’s son, is a good picture of a 
far finer time than that which produced the 
Carracci. Orazio was a good, second-rate painter, 
of the most developed period of Venetian art. 
This picture is rich in the suave grace of the 
period and school, yet has much of the conventional 
richness of the school of Titian in colour. The 
subject is the Virgin adoring the sleeping Christ, 
as he lies on a cushion, which is supported by an 
angel. St. John, a very pretty figure, kisses the 
feet of Christ. 

By Schedone is an interesting but rather roughly 
executed little picture, the motive of which is highly 
characteristic of the period and of the painter’s 
vigorous and somewhat fantastic fancy—a fancy 
which so often did more for his portraits than 
their artistic qualities. An infant genius is crown- 
ing a human skull with bay as, blanched and 
dilapidated, it lies on a cushion. There isa wistful 
pathos in the infant’s eyes, which challenges the 
observer's imagination, and the idea of the picture 
is supported by the effect, which is that of dawn 
entering by a window the chamber in which the 
scene is laid ; the light falls on the genius and the 
skull. Outside the window is a glimpse of land- 
scape at daybreak. The painting is transparent, 
and the shadows are unusually so. The picture is 
evidently the sketch of a design, the record of a 
passing and pathetic fancy. By Baroccio we have 
‘The Annunciation,’ a work of his most ornate 
mood: a robust angel kneels before the slender 
Virgin, and with a rather demonstrative action 
performs his mission. The expression and attitude 
of the Virgin are extremely natural and simple, 
in the way of Baroccio, with her left hand extended 
im astonishment, her right moved in self-deprecia- 
tion ; her eye-brows are raised ; she has been inter- 
rupted in praying. Is that an inkstand on the 
table behind her? That is certainly a domestic cat 
that sleeps in the chair in front of the picture, 
and is unmoved by the angelic appearance. Lan- 
franco had a much more exalted notion of his 
theme, ‘The Nativity, than Baroccio, as a picture 
which hangs here shows, The radiant infant lies 
in the arms of his mother, and is surrounded by 
angels and child-genii, whose happy faces are 
given with delightful variety and spirit ; the light 
issuing from the body of Christ falls on the sur- 
rounding figures, a not uncommon and very 
ingenious disposition in art of the later days of the 
chiaroscurists. Lanfranco, as usual, exhibits a 
highly dramatic conception of his subject; he 
painted this work with exceptional power. 
Near the last we have a Garofalo of excellent 
quality, ‘Christ healing the Possessed,’ stand- 
ing on the shore, with His disciples near; 
a ship is in the middle - distance, with figures. 
By the same is the fine bust of a woman, 
probably originally a portrait in character, called 
‘ Judith,’ and representing that heroine putting on 
herornaments. The conception is grandiose rather 
than truly grand ; but the style is a broad and 
good one, while the painting is rich and rather 
freer than is usual with Garofalo. Like the last, 
this picture belonged to the Aldobrandini Gallery. 

In the Library, which contains a noble collection 
of books in magnificent order, are several good 
portraits. Among them we noticed a capital Lely 
of Elizabeth, wife of the eleventh Earl of Northum- 
berland, seated, in a dead-leaf-coloured dress of 
satin, such as Sir Peter affected beyond all others. 
The comparative decorum of this dress might serve 
to correct many popular notions of ladies’ costumes 
at the period in question. By the same artist is 
a good portrait of the eleventh Earl of Northum- 
berland himself. In the Duchess’s boudoir is an 
extremely interesting early work, ascribed to 
Giotto, but probably by a different hand, working 
under Byzantine inspiration, being one of the leaves 





of a diptych, the other half of which is said to be 
in the Sciarra Colonna at Rome :—1. A Coronation 
of the Virgin, conceived and executed with great 
simplicity and much nobleness of feeling ; with gilt 
enrichments to the robes and throne. Of course 
the background of the whole picture is gilt. Be- 
low is a group of angels and apostles, conceived 
in a very elevated spirit, but quite innocent of 
anything likely to convince us that Giotto had 
a share in this work. 2. St. Catherine disputing 
with the doctors; she stands before them in a 
sort of tribune. Her face is spiritual and beautiful, 
and her action is very lively. There are some 
charming points of colour in this part. 3. St. 
Francis receiving the stigmata. 4. Christ and 
the Virgin ; with saints and angels adoring the 
Holy Host ; a bishop, &c. In the space between 
these compositions appears a tetramorph, &c. It 
is impossible to deny that the lovely little ‘ Virgin 
and Child’ in this room is by Raphael, to whom 
it is ascribed. The composition is well known. 
Christ is seated on the lap of his mother, and he 
holds a pink in his left hand ; her figure is shown 
to below the knees ; the child is naked, or nearly 
so. The design has been so frequently repeated, 
and many of the repetitions are so highly 
admirable, that it would be hard to say which is 
the original picture. No plan for settling this 
would answer so well as that lately adopted with 
regard to the rival Holbeins of Darmstadt and 
Dresden ; that is, bringing the rival pictures side 
by side. The execution of the picture before us 
is absolutely perfect in modelling, drawing, and 
refinement. The faces are worthy of Raphael in 
every respect, and the design evinces such spirit, 
grace, and vigour, that one might safely say it 
has profited by the original inspiration. Among 
the “little Virgins” of Raphael, numerous as they 
are, none was composed with more care than that 
of which this particular picture is either the 
original or a repetition of the purest class. Of 
the class of Raphael’s works which is represented 
in the National Gallery by the so-called “ Garvagh 
Raphael,” this example is one of the best ; it is, 
supposing it to be the original, a production of 
higher kind than the specimen in Trafalgar Square. 
That the general tone of the colouring is rather 
cold is against the claim of this picture to be from 
the hands of the Urbinate. 

In the Billiard-Room is an extremely fine por- 
trait, ascribed to Titian, but recalling Tintoret, of 
a man in a grey furred robe. Near it is a beautiful 
sketch of the picture of ‘ Venus seeking to detain 
Adonis,’ which is in the National Gallery. The 
faces are the least elaborated parts of a whole 
which is full of action and spirit, and charmingly 
enriched with the subtle, golden-hued flesh- 
painting of the great Venetian. So beautiful and 
spirited is this delightful picture, which is much 
smaller than the more celebrated work, that we 
are inclined to think it rather the original sketch 
for the latter than a copy by another hand, how- 
ever skilled he might have been. There is also 
an ‘Ecce Homo,’ ascribed with correctness, no 
doubt, to Tintoret, in which the flesh of the bared 
chest and throat is painted with unusual care and 
a rare display of learning, such as the painter 
possessed, but did not often take pains to show. 
The shadows of the flesh are a little “dirty,” but 
the picture is in general very luminous, and 
extremely powerful in tone. 

The Duke of Northumberland also possesses a 
superb missal of the fourteenth century, originally 
belonging to Sherborne Monastery, and one of the 
finest, if not the finest, of its kind in existence. 
It contains a perfect galaxy of illuminations in 
the most brilliant colours, and is in perfect 
preservation. 

In concluding these remarks on the pictures in 
Alnwick Castle, it is due to ourselves to ask the 
reader to take them as almost entirely the. results 
of notes and studies made before the works 
described. Some examples may have escaped our 
notice and yet be noteworthy, but we believe the 
above to be a nearly complete account of all the 
valuable paintings in Alnwick Castle. 











et 
Fiue-Art Gossip. 

TE proposal to restore Kirkstall Abbey Chung, 
is the most glaring illustration we have met with 
of the strangest of modern manias : nothing of the 
sort has surpassed it. That churches, which hay 
never fallen out of use, should undergo the proce 
of “restoration,” is, however unfortunate, by 1 
means unaccountable. During periods of pry 
perity, most wealthy nations have defaced the 
ancient monuments by operations analogous ty 
that which has deprived posterity of nearly every. 
thing really venerable or original in art. Neithe 
in England nor in France is there much left tha 
combines these sources of delight, for almost 
everything of the sort has been furbished Up. 
On the other hand, the Egyptians destroyed 
their own antiquities so completely, that yw 
have scarcely any means of tracing the develo 
ment of their skill; we know little more thay 
the culmination and decline of arts to whic 
we owe so much. The Greeks were hardly log 
unmerciful, nor were the Romans much less reck. 
less of posterity. In the Middle Ages me 
were not more scrupulous: half the history of 
Renaissance architecture is a record of destruction, 
But we turn our old lamps into new one 
We protest with all our might against th 
whimsical notion, and trust everybody who hy 
influence may join in opposing the scheme, 
Are we tired of building new churches, that we 
desire to ruin our ruins? Of course the job, being 
as simple in its nature as it is heartless in its cop 
ception, is an easy one; however much a great 
artist might desire an opportunity to rival o 
surpass Kirkstall, no true artist would attempt its 
destruction. When Sir G. Scott—for to that 
energetic gentleman report ascribes this amazing 
scheme—has designed a better building than the 
Abbey, and it is proved that such a structure is 
needed in the meadow outside Leeds, then, but 
not till then, will it be possible for lovers of art 
and antiquity to listen to such a plan as this. If 
a large church is wanted there, by all means 
build one, and let it be as fine as possible ; but 
refrain from destroying all that is worth keeping 
of the old one. For what but a fresh display of 
modern trinkets can this work result in? Will 
acres of shiny tile pavements, of the newest 
oldest patterns,—will tons of smart Birmingham 
bedizenments in brass, as far removed from true 
art as pussible,—will perches of stained glass,— 
will any amount of trumpery modern carvings 
in wood or stone, the poor, sapless outcomings 
of dozens of “highly-trained” artisans, replace for 
us the ancient, genwine beauty of old Kirkstall, 
with all its memories, all its venerableness! 
Surely the people of Leeds, who have been so long 
and rightly proud of the antique honours of their 
town, will do their utmost to oppose the carrying 
out of this unluckly freak. 

Iris proposed, as we have before mentioned, to 
engrave Mr. Watts’s fine portrait of J.S. Mill 
It was fortunate in the highest degree that a 
friend of the philosopher induced him, not long 
before his death, to sit to the artist who has 
secured for posterity the likenesses of nearly all 
the first-rate men of this epoch. Mill’s admirers 
will be glad to learn that they may be able to 
obtain the engraving. 

WorkMeEN are still engaged on Durham Cathe 
dral ; the nave is boarded from the crossing and 
choir ; the ground is being lowered outside the 
north transept. Of course, it does not matter now 
what is done to the outside ; and, in fact, it is of 
little consequen e what happens to the inside of 
this huge edifice. So long as its grand masses are 
not interfered with, no further harm can happen 
to what was the noblest church in the north. The 
strong arm of Wyatt the Destroyer left little for 
his successors to maul and spoil. 

J. H. D. writes to us to say that during last 
week workmen were destroying some masonry, 
about one hundred feet from the rear of the 
Heralds’ College, and to the east of it, which 
there is good reason to believe to be Roman. 
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MUSIO 


——s 
THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL, 


Rossini died on the 13th of November, 1868. 
On the 4th of December following, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society had a concert to honour his 
nemory, the programme being his ‘Stabat Mater,’ 
which has extinguished all other Stabat Maters, 
and Moazart’s ‘ Requiem,’ conducted by Sir Michael 
Costa. On the lst of May, 1869, there was a grand 
Rossinian Musical Festival in the Crystal Palace, 
ander the same Director, the scheme comprising 
three overtures, ‘ William Tell, ‘ La Gazza Ladra,’ 
and ‘Semiramide,’ a scene and chorus from the 
‘Siege of Corinth ’(the Benediction of the Banners), 
and the ‘Stabat Mater,’ with the addition of the 
friumphal March and Chorus from Costa’s 
‘Naaman, a work which won Rossini’s special admira- 
tion. To these musical manifestations in honour of 
the“ Swan of Pesaro” must now be added that 
gt the Festival just ended at Birmingham, for 
one of the special attractions of the week’s pro- 
gramme was unquestionably the introduction of 
some of the posthumous works of Rossini. After 
his death, the widow asked fabulous prices for the 
MSS., which none of the great European publish- 
ing houses felt disposed to pay, and the only 
work of importance which was given to the world 
was the ‘ Messe Solennelle, executed in Paris on 
the 28th of February, 1869, by Madame Krauss, the 
Countess Pepoli (Madame Alboni), Signori Nicolini 
and Agnesi. This work, composed in 1863, was, 
however, first executed on the 24th of April, 1865, 
at the mansion of Count Pillet-Will, with piano- 
forte and harmonium accompaniment only. It is 
alleged that Rossini instrumented the mass subse- 
quently, but the score scarcely corroborates the 
allegation, and, at all events, the contralto air, 
“Q salutaris,” was introduced therein. The 
eventual purchaser of the posthumous works was 
Mr. Albert Grant, formerly the Member for 
Kidderminster, who has placed them in the hands 
of Messrs. Hutchings and Romer for publication. 
Hence it is, that at Birmingham last week, in 
addition to the overtures, ‘ William Tell’ and the 
‘Siege of Corinth, there were executed two sacred 
pieces, ‘Ave Maria’ and ‘Cantemus,’ and two 
secular productions, the ‘Song of the Titans’ and 
aso-calied ‘ National Hymn.’ 

It seems as if scant notice has been taken of 
these novelties, and yet they produced a great 
fect on the respective audiences. Perhaps the 
rage for Rossinian revivals will be at some future 
period as great as the rage for Schubert and Schu- 
mann, especially when pure and simple melody, 
undistorted by ugly and incoherent orchestral 
undercurrents, is once again appreciated. Such 
clear and melodious compositions as Haydn’s 
‘Imperial Mass’ (No. 3), and Spohr’s cantata, 
‘God, Thou art Great,’ presented on the 
final morning (29th of August), will tend to 
diminish the fancy of the epoch for the confused, 
the complicated, and the boisterous. The ‘Ave 
Maria’ was written for and given to the Empress 
of the French, as an inducement to her to exer- 
cise her influence to secure a pension for the com- 
poser Carafa, and Rossini’s musical appeal was 
successful. It was not scored, and Sir Michael 
Costa has written the orchestral accompaniments. 
Itis in E flat, common time, andantino, and has 
all the devotional sweetness which characterizes 
Rossini’s sacred music, having a clear and defined 
subject. The rich instrumentation is chiefly in 
the violas and violoncellos, with slight aid from 
the organ. Some charming effects are elicited in 
the passages “ Benedicta tu in mulieribus,” and in 
the crescendo in the “ Amen,” beginning pianissimo 
and rising to a climax fortissimo. The ‘Cantemus’ 
is an eight-part jubilant chorus, alla capella, in G 
minor, common time, rich and sonorous, and recall- 
ing the Palestrina period. In it the scholarship as 
well as tunefulness of the Rossinian attributes are 
combined. The coalition of the two choirs is as 
spirited as it is skilful. These two sacred pieces, 
the ‘Ave Maria’ and the ‘Cantemus,’ can be 
recommended as models of the sacred school of 





writing. It is only to be regretted that Rossini 
did not write an oratorio, for why should the Ger- 
mans monopolize this class of composition? We 
know what the old Italian ecclesiastical writers 
achieved, and they have been faithfully followed by 
Rossini and Costa, the former in the ‘Stabat Mater’ 
and the ‘ Messe Solennelle,’ and the latter in ‘ Eli’ 
and ‘Naaman,’ It is years since the Atheneum 
drew the distinction, and called attention to what 
Italy had done for church music as well as for the 
opera. 

The ‘Song of the Titans,’ for bass voices, in 
c major, andante maestoso, may perhaps be re- 
garded as one of those experimental trials of 
choral power which Rossini so marvellously indi- 
cates in the Convocation of the Cantons in ‘ William 
Tell,’ the reminiscences of which were irresistible 
when the composer was writing this chaunt of 
the giants in unison. It is effectively scored, 
but, strange to state, Rossini does not have recourse 
to brass and percussion, but the massive results arise 
from the judicious employ of chords, and from the 
savage tone given to the modulations. The choral 
societies strong in their bass voices will soon be 
singing this ‘Song of the Titans.’ The ‘ National 
Hymn’ must be looked upon as one of Rossini’s 
practical jokes. He was asked to write a national 
air for an imperial féte. The request was as dis- 
tasteful to him as if he had been invited to com- 
pose an opera; but, regarding the hymn as intended 
for the vox populi, he wrote a chorus with bari- 
tone solo, in the key of ¥, two-four time andante 
maestoso, with a palpable “refrain” in the Offen- 
bach style, which he was so fond of imitating on 
the pianoforte with one finger of the right hand, 
with a left-hand accompaniment. His operatic 
memory is also shown in it. Drums, cymbals, 
brass and wood abound—the stringed but sparingly. 
Mr. Santley showed prodigious fervour in his part, 
and the general effect is inspiriting. As the French 
words have been Anglicized with such grandiose 
words as— 

Thou art resplendent, 
Labour attendant, 


Genius transcendent, 
Shall bless our land ; 


and we are also told that— 


Hero and Saint, 

Victors at last, 

Bid us not faint, 

But follow, follow, fast, 
there can be little doubt that this ‘ National 
Hymn’ will reach the Promenade Concerts and 
all the music-halls. 

The Laureate’s poems have been used for settings 
at the last Festival, and independently of the ‘ Lord 
of Burleigh, Signor Schira’s cantata, Mr. Anderton, 
a promising local composer and organist, has 
written and conducted a trio, “ Break on thy cold 
grey stones, O sea,” sung by Malle. Tietjens, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
and a recitative and song, “ Tears, idle tears,” given 
by Malle. Tietjens, set by Prof. Oakeley, of Edin- 
burgh, both musician-like compositions, but which 
would have been better received had they more 
often rehearsed. 

On the whole, opinions as to the artistic 
successes of the Festival are unanimous as regards 
Signor Randegger’s setting of Schiller’s ‘ Message 
to the Forge, which was briefly referred to in last 
week’s Atheneum. If ‘ Fridolin’ be transferred to 
the lyric stage, it will prove still more effective 
and telling than in a concert-room. It is no re- 
proach to the composer that he is imbued with a 
Weberian spirit, for there is not a vestige of 
plagiarism, although the cantata is an embodiment 
of the romantic school. He has given individuality 
to the parts of the Countess (Madame Lemmens), 
to the pious youth Fridolin (Mr. Cummings), to 
the jealous Count (Mr. Santley), and to the villain 
Hubert (Signor Foli). The “ Hunting chorus” is 
presented in a novel form, and is so exciting that 
it was encored; the “Chorus of handmaids” is 
charmingly voiced, and was also re-demanded ; but 
the most striking number is the chorus of smiths, 
“ Gift of demons, raging fire,” which is graphic and 
powerful. The church-music is well conceived, 
and is impressive. The interest of the cantata 





culminates in the epilogue, a massive and well- 
constructed chorus, “Join we the glorious song,” 
which would have been well placed in any thanks- 
giving-chorus in an oratorio. 

When we come to sum up the prominent points of 
the Birmingham Festival of 1873, the band claims 
the first place. The amateurs who were at the recent 
Schumann Festival at Bonn, whilst preserving a 
vivid recollection of the attack and exactitude of 
the German players, must admit that in the tone and 
colouring the English orchestra, with M. Sainton 
as the chef @attaque, was superior. The conductor, 
in the c minor Symphony of Beethoven, the over- 
tures to ‘ William Tell, ‘The Siege of Corinth,’ 
‘Ruy Blas, ‘ Anacreon,’ ‘ Leonora,’ and ‘St. John 
the Baptist,’ brought out points, and developed diver- 
sified nuances, having no parallel within our long re- 
collection, fully corroborating the opinions passed 
on Sir Michael Costa by Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Spohr, Berlioz, and Dr. Hans von Biilow, that he 
exercises an irresistible influence over the execu- 
tants. The soprano and bass voices in the choir 
were of finer quality than at any former festival ; 
the altos and tenors will always be the difficulty 
to collect as a compact phalanx, but the ensemble, 
with the fewest slips ever heard, was really magni- 
ficent, and in the Handelian and Mendelssohnian 
oratorios attained a higher degree of perfection 
than heretofore, especially in the ‘Messiah,’ the 
‘Elijah, the ‘Israel in Egypt, and the ‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus,’ with which oratorio the Festival 
ended. 

The solo singing was not without its vicissitudes. 
If called upon to say which were the finest 
feats achieved by the artists, we should have no 
hesitation in mentioning the names of Mr. Sims 
Reeve. and of Mr. Santley as the sensational 
singers : the former in “Thy rebuke,” “Thou shalt 
break them,” and “The enemy said,” despite the 
tuning of the organ to the concert pitch, never sang 
more grandly during his long career. Mr. Santley 
in all his oratorio parts was never more impressive. 
And in specially referring to the above-named 
vocalists, we do no injustice to Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
Mr. Cummings, and Signor Foli, Mesdames Tietjens, 
Lemmens, Albani, Patey, and Trebelli-Bettini, 
whose high qualifications for their respective tasks 
are, of course, well known. 

The admirable administrative arrangements and 
the hospitality that forms a concomitant of a Bir- 
mingham Festival have been long famous; but 
we must also bear witness to the good conduct of 
the people assembled in the streets—their natural 
politeness and kindly feelings towards strangers 
ought not to be overlooked. It was curious as 
well as pleasing to hear the cheering of the 
audiences outside the hall at some striking points 
in the performances. 





COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 

At the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, 
nights are specially devoted to the living as well 
as to the dead composers. Last Tuesday it was 
the turn of M. Gounod, ‘Faust’ is an inex- 
haustible mine for a fantasia, but by way of 
variety, M. Gounod’s other operatic works can 
supply interesting matter for selection ; we refer 
in particular to ‘La Reine de Saba,’ ‘La Nonne 
Sanglante, ‘Philémon et Baucis,’ ‘ Sappho,’ ‘Le 
Médecin malgré Lui,’ ‘Mireille, (the overture 
to which was played by M. Rividre’s band), 
‘Roméo et Juliette,” &c. Not content with 
menacing amateurs with the Commemoration Ode, 
in memory of the late Prince Consort, composed 
by Signor Arditi, which was done at the Crystal 
Palace, and with a Royal Bridal Fantasia, in 
honour of the marriage of the Princess Louise 
with the Marquis of Lorne, M. Riviére has brought 
out an “Ode March, in memoriam the late Prince 
Consort,” composed by Mr. Smyth, a musician who 
has trained one of our best mili bands—that 
of the Royal Artillery. Mr. Smyth has turned 
account all the resources of his instrumentalists, 
and combined therewith solos, chorus, harps, &c. ; 
but the a propos of these courtly compositions is 
very questionable, and their titles are suggestive of 
but temporary vitality, for occasional music rarely 
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lives. M. Rividre’s own ‘ United Service’ fantasia 
has been done to death by the late Jullien, who 
exhausted both Army and Navy in his noisy 
combinations. M. Devin-Duvivier has twice 
conducted his own ‘Deborah’ symphonic fantasia, 
which was noticed in the Atheneum when executed 
at the Alexandra Park Concerts. From the same 
opera (‘The Highland Widow’ of Sir Walter 
Scott) he has selected the air of “ Allan” for that 
rising tenor, Mr. Pearson, to whom he also 
assigned a Serenade on M. Victor Hugo’s words 
from ‘Ruy Blas” It is to be hoped that M. 
Duvivier’s works will be heard more frequently, 
for of the present race of young composers in 
France he displays the most individuality. 
Madame Sinico has been recently the Covent 
Garden vocal star, and has been singing success- 
od y the ballad as well as in the Italian Opera 
schoo! 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue Hereford Musical Festival will take place 
next week: the sacred selections, in the Cathe- 
dral, will be Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Jephthah,’ and 
Chandos Anthem (No. 6) ; Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ 
and ‘St. Paul’; Spohr’s ‘Christian’s Prayer’; 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ ; and ‘ Hagar,’ a new work 
by Sir F. Ouseley. At the two evening concerts, 
next Tuesday and Thursday, the secular works will 
be given ; the principal vocal performers will be 
Mesdames Tietjens, Edith Wynne, Bartkowska, 
Enriquez, and Trebelli-Bettini, Messrs. Cummings, 
Montem Smith, and E. Lloyd, Mr. Santley and 
Signor Agnesi. 

THE performances of the Eisteddfodau, at Menai 
Bridge, Harlech Castle, and Mold, have been of 
the usual kind, but it is universally admitted 
that choral singing is improving in Wales. The 
chief singers have been Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Davies, Miss Megan Watts, Miss Mary 
Davis, Miss Marian Williams, Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings, Mr. M. Jones, Mr. Lewis Thomas. The 
solo instrumentalists were Mr. Brinley Richards, 
Miss Waugh, Mr. Skeaf, and Mr. Harris, all 

ianists. The new choral piece, “Sound the 
rumpet in Zion,” the words by Mr. S. Carter 
Hall, the music by Mr. Brinley Richards, met 
with great success at the Mold meeting. There 
were some disputes at the Menai Bridge and 
Mold meetings as to the awards. The Welsh 
competitors must learn how to bear reverses and 
successes, 


Mapam_ CuristinE Nitsson-Rovuzaup and her 
husband left Liverpool last Saturday (the 30th 
ult.), in the Cuba, for New York. Mr. Jarrett, 
the Impresario and operatic agent, was a passenger 
in the same vessel. Madame Nilsson will be in 
London in May next year, to resume her engage- 
ment at Her Majesty’s Opera. 

Ar a recent sale, by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 
of the musical library of the late Earl of Ayles- 
ford, Haydn’s March, in & flat, in MS., in his 
autograph, Eccles’s ‘Judgment of Paris,’ various 
Italian organ fantasias by the old masters, Philip 
Hart’s “ Morning Hymn,” from Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ G. Wither’s ‘Songs and Hymns of the 
Church,’ and other rare works, were included in 
the catalogue. 

Tue English Opera Company, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Carl Rosa (husband of Madame 
Parepa) commenced their tour in Manchester last 
Monday night, and will play successively at Brad- 
ford, Sheffield, Liverpool, Brighton, Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, and Derby, up to the first 
week in December. The principal singers are 
Mesdames Blanche Cole, Rose Hersee, Vaneri, 
Franklein, C. Lewis, and Aynsley Cook ; Messrs. 
W. Castle, Chatterton, A. Stevens, De Solla, S. 
Campbell, A. Howell, Goodwin, and Signor 
Mottino. 

Mr. Mapteson’s travelling Italian operatic 
troupe will commence in Dublin, on the 15th 
inst., with Mesdames Tietjens, Trebelli-Bettini, 
Valeria; Signori Aramburo, Cantone, Borella, 
Agnesi, and some new artists from Italy. 





Tue hitherto annual gathering of the Charity 
Children in St. Paul’s Cathedral will, we believe, 
take place after all in October. 

Sir Micuart Costa has left town for France 
and Italy, but will return in November, for the 
Glasgow and Edinburgh Musical Festivals. 

TuE eight concerts last week at the Birmingham 
Festival produced from 15,409 attendances, with 
the donations included, the large sum of 15,6601. 
9s. 7d., the largest total ever received ; but this 
amount will be increased before the balance-sheet 
is closed by further subscriptions, so that over 
7,000. will be realized for the General Hospital. 

Ir is now stated that Herr Maurice Strakosch’s 
proposals for the Italian Opera-house in Paris will 
be accepted. He has a new prima donna in Malle. 
Belval, daughter of the basso, and a new contralto 
(a Russian lady) in Mdlle. Bellocca, who has also 
been engaged by Mr. Mapleson. 

Mop.uz. Leavineron, who was to have made 
her début at the Grand Opera in Paris some two 
months hence, was suddenly called upon to play 
Fidés, in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte,’ as a substitute 
for Mdlle. Bloch, who was ill, and such was the 
success of the new-comer, that she is retained in 
the part, and will soon undertake Azucena, in the 
French version of Signor Verdi’s ‘Trovatore.’ 
Malle. Derivis, daughter of the basso, has made 
her first appearance as Marguerite, in ‘ Faust.’ 
Malle. Vidal, another aspirant for prima-donna- 
ship, will soon make her essay. 

Tue season of the Scala, at Milan, has com- 
menced with Signor Petrella’s ‘Giovanna di 
Napoli,’ with Signora La Conti-Foroni as prima 
donna, and Signori Burgio, Padovani, and Signora 
Pasqua in the other characters. At the Dal Verme, 
Signora Casanova-Cepada, a débutante, has suc- 
cessfully enacted Margherita in ‘Faust.’ A new 
five-act opera, by Signor Filippo Sangiorgi, called 
‘Giuseppe Balsamo,’ is in rehearsal at the Dal 
Verme Teatro. The new opera, ‘ Wallenstein,’ 
based on Schiller’s play, by Signor Musone, the 
composer of ‘Camoéns,’ has been favourably re- 
ceived at the Fondo, in Naples, with Signora 
Rubini (formerly a pianist) and Signori Viganotti 
and Maurelli in the principal parts. 

Tue Paris Thédtre de la Renaissance has been 
re-opened this week with two new operettas, by 
M. Offenbach, ‘La Permission de Dix Heures,’ 
and ‘La Pomme d’Api. The Bouffes-Parisiens 
began the season on the lst with the ‘ Timbale 
d’ Argent.’ 

M. Govnop has altered the third act of his 
opera, ‘ Mireille,’ in order to introduce a religious 
duet, expressly written for Madame Adelina Patti, 
who will sing at St. Petersburg in the Italian 
adaptation. 

M. Uuiman will commence a winter tour in 
Belgium and France with the following company : 
vocalists, Mdlle. Marimon, Madame Cabel, and 
Madame De Meric Lablache ; violinists, Signor 
Sivori, M. Alard, and M. Leonard ; pianist, Signor 
Jaell; violoncellist, M. Franchomme ; horn, M. 
Vivier; and accompanists, MM. Maton and 
Timothée Trimm. 

Mo.te. ALBAN! will sing in concerts at Liver- 
pool, Brighton, and St. James’s Hall, prior to 
her departure for St. Petersburg, where she will 
make her début next month in the ‘Sonnambula,’ 
and will afterwards appear in the ‘Mignon’ and 
‘ Amleto’ of M. Ambroise Thomas. 

Tue death of Herr Georges Hellmesberger, for- 
merly the orchestral chief of the Viennese Opera- 
house, and Professor at the Austrian Conserva- 
torium, is announced. He was in his seventy-fourth 
year; he was father of the brothers Hellmesberger, 
the violinists who formed a quartet party which 
won great fame. The decease from the venomous 
bite of an insect of M. Pierre Schott, the head of 
the Brussels branch of the well-known German 
publishing firm of Mayence, London, and Paris, in 
his fifty-second year, has caused great regret. The 
popular danseuse, Madame Guy Stephan, formerly 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, is no more. The Ger- 
man papers dwell on the death of Herr Carl 





Wilhelm, at Schmalkalden, the composer of the 
“Wacht am Rhein.” The deceased musician Was 
quite obscure before the production of his popular 
air, and has written nothing since. He had g 
pension from the German Emperor. The air itself 
is simple enough, but it is an ear-catching tune 
and it became popular at a momentous period, ’ 
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DRAMA 


—— 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. —Sole Manager, Mr. James 
Guiver.—EVERY EVENING, the Performance will commence With 
Lord Byron’s Grand Choral Tragedy of ‘MANFRED,’ with enti 
New and Magnificent Scenery and Effects by Messrs. W. Telbin, we 
Telbin, and F. Fenton. Manfred, Mr. Charles Dillon, supported b; 
a powerful Company, Grand Ballet, and Chorus. To conclude with 
the Comic Drama of ‘DOMINIQUE, the DESERTER.’— Doors open 
a Seren f clock, commence at half-past. Box-Office open daily from 

en ve. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — NOTICE. — Mr. James 
Albery’s New Fairy Extrav: za, entitled *The WILL of WISE 
KING KINO,’ will positively be produced on SATURDAY, Sep. 
tember 13, 1873. Places may be secured, 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Tur Haymarket Theatre re-opened on Saturday 
night, for a short intercalary season, under the 
management of Messrs. Joyce and Field. The pro. 
gramme consisted of Colman’s comedy of ‘The Heir- 
at-Law,’ and Sterling Coyne’s ‘A Widow Hunt? 
In the former piece, Mr. Clarke gave his familiar 
impersonation of Dr. Pangloss, a thoroughly ludi- 
crous if farcical performance, and was supported 
by Mr. George Belmore, as Zekiel Homespun; 
Mr. 8. Hargreaves, an actor new to London, as 
Daniel Dowlas ; Miss Eleanor Bufton as Cicely, 
and Miss Linda Dietz as Caroline Dormer. The 
only novelty in the performance consists in the fact 
that the piece is, for the first time for some years, 

layed as written, in five acts. In the afterpiece 
Mr. Clarke resumed his favourite part of Wel- 
lington de Boots. 

A new farce, entitled ‘Seeing Toole,’ was given 
at the Gaiety Theatre for the first time on Wed- 
nesday evening. It was supported by Miss B 
Farren and Mr. Toole. 

Tue Charing Cross Theatre has re-opened with 
Douglas Jerrold’s comedy, ‘Doves in a Cage’, 
Garrick’s farce, ‘ The Irish Belle’; and a burlesque 
by Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett, entitled ‘The Last of 
the Legends,’ in which some songs by the manager, 
Mr. Nation, are introduced. 

‘Tue Bripa’ has been produced at the National 
Standard Theatre, Mr. Creswick playing the chief 
character. The play, which is adapted for repre- 
sentation from Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Maid’s 
Tragedy, was first performed at the Haymarket 
Theatre in 1837, when Macready played Melantius 
and Elton, Amintor. 

‘Toro cuEez Tara,’ the new absurdity of MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy, produced at the Variétés 
Theatre, is a trifling piece, of the class of ‘ Madame 
attend Monsieur,’ only noteworthy as furnishing 
Madame Chaumont with a part suited to her 
talents. 

M. Victor Hueco has read ‘ Marie Tudor’ to the 
artists at the Porte Saint-Martin. It is thus cast, 
so far as regards the principal parts :—M. Dumaine, 
Gilbert ; M. Frédérick Lemaitre, Un Juif; M. 
Taillade, Simon Bernard; M. Regnier, Fabiano- 
Fabiani; Madame Marie Laurent, Marie Tudor; 
Malle. Jane Essler, Jane. 

TuE Gaité Theatre re-opened on Tuesday, with 
‘Le Gascon.’ 

‘PoracEe A LA Bisque,’ a one-act comedy, and 
‘La Sceur de Cacolet,’ a “scéne de la vie réaliste,” 
have been given at the Palais-Royal. The piece 
last named is in verse. 

On Saturday M. Belot’s comedy, ‘Le Beat- 
frére,’ was successfully produced at the Gymnase- 
Dramatique. 

TuE winter novelty at Booth’s Theatre, New 
York, will be a dramatic version of Mr. Charles 
Gibbon’s ‘ For the King.’ 








To CorrEsPonpENTs.—F. J. B.—J. !B.—E. {H.—E. W.— 
8. G. F.—E. H.—received. 
J. M.—The letters have been thrown aside. 
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PIANOFORTES, 


AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIU MS, 
For SALE, HIRE, or on CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 








J. B. CRAMER & CO. Manufacture the following leading Instruments :— 
THE MIGNON GRAND, 


Jn elegant Rosewood Case ... Seventy Guineas, 


THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 


In Rosewood Case Fifty Guineas, 


THE MIGNON COTTAGE, 


With Studs and Trichord Treble, in Rosewood on in 


THE PIANETTE, 


Forty Guineas, 


In solid Black Walnut Case Twenty-five Guineas. 








THE CHURCH AMERICAN ORGAN. 


2? Manuals, twelve Stops, four sets of Reeds and Sub Bass, Bourdon Bass, Diapason, Principal Bass, Hautboy Bass, 
Sub Bass, Coupler, Octave Coupler, Vox Humana, Hautboy Treble, Principal Treble, Dulciana, Bourdon Treble, 


Knee Swell , Eighty-five Guineas, 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL. 


5 Octaves, five Stops, two rows of Reeds, Principal Bass, Melodia, Vox Humana, Flute, Principal Treble, Knee 


Swell, very handsome panelled Resonant Case in Black Walnut we ‘ Thirty-five Guineas, 


THE LIBRARY MODEL. 


5 Octaves, two rows of Reeds, six Stops, Principal, Diapason, Forte, Tremolo, Dulciana, Flute, and Knee Swell, 


Panelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black Walnut, or Mahogany ... s Twenty-six Guineas, 








THE COTTAGE MODEL. 

5 Octaves, one row of Reeds, Knee Swell, Case in polished Ash, Oak, Black Walnut, or Mahogany... es Fifteen Guineas. 

THE CHURCH HARMONIUM. 
2? Manuals, twenty-four Stops and Knee Action, in solid Oak Case ove se inom Seventy Pounds, 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL. 

Vith sixteen Stops and Knee Action, in solid Oak Case os om _— Thirty-eight Pounds. 
THE LIBRARY MODEL. 

With twelve Stops, in solid Oak Case ... ane web os “oo Twenty-four Pounds, 


THE COTTAGE MODEL. 
Vith eight Stops and Wind Regulator, in Oak Case =a ees a 


THE SCHOOL MODEL. 


Fifteen Guineas. 


I. Octaves, Oak Case Seven Guineas, 


Besides the above, J. B. Cramer & Co. manufacture upwards of Thirty different varieties of Instruments, 
lllustrated Price Lists of which, with full particulars of Cramer’s Torez Years’ System, of which they are 
the originators, may be had on application to Regent-street, W., or to the City Warerooms, Moorgate-street, 
E.C. Agencies at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, and Brighton. 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsarbD-8TREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LON DON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. WM. LOVELL, 


. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, f Secretaries. 


Established 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 


QcorrisH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
iamntons 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
Acre INSURANC E COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives only.) 


79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 
GEORGE HUMPHR: E ¥s 8, Actuary aad Secretary. 


OF .. LIFE LIMB, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of 3/. to 6l. 58. insures 1,0001. at Death, oran 
Allowance at the rate of 61. per week for injury. 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREBT. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





OR 


L,°%* 


J. NICOLL, Merch: ant C lothie ar to the Queen, 

the Royal Family, and the Cour 
Civil “Outfitter, 114 to 120, Regent-street, 
also at 10, Mosley-street, Mz anchester ; 50, 
39, New-street, Birmingham. 










and 


reet, Liverpool ; 


R SEPTEMBER.—H. J. NICOLL’S TOU R. 

IST, TRAVELL ING, and CRUISING SUITS for GEN E- 
MEN, from Three Guineas; Waterproof-Tweed Overcoats, from 
For Shooting,—the Cheviot One-and-a-half Guinea Shouting J: uckets, 
with Cartridge and Pack Pockets. 





J. NICOLL’S SPECIAL MATERIALS for 

e BOYS’ SUITS and DRESSES, particularly adapted for Sea- 

side wear and Play uses. Eton Jacket Suits; Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, 
&c., suitable for each dress. 


R LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S SPECIALI- 

TIES in RIDING-HABITS, from Three to Fight Guine a 

New Habit Covert Jacket; a New Waterproof-T weed Polonais 

ling Costume ; the New “ Dreadnought ” Ulster Coats, with Reg 

— Waist-Belt, in Waterproof-Tweed, Cheviot, and 
joths. 










ATHS and TOILET WARE. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distin- 
guished in the country. 
Gas Furnace Baths, from 61. 10s. to 221. 10s. 
Portable Showers, 88. 6d. Pillar Showers, 31. - = 61. 88. 
Nursery, 258. to 408. | Sponging, 6s. 6d. to 38 
Hip, 15s. to 38s. 
A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp 
Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware i in great variety, from 13s. to 48s. the set of three. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, containing upwards of 850 Illus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the 
30 large Show Rooms, post free. —39, Oxford-stre i484 Lik mh ® 
and 4, Newman-street ; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
yard, ye W. The cost of delivering Goods to the mcst distant 
os of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS, 
URTON will always undertake de! livery at asmall fixed rate. 


URNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. Cash prices; 
mo extra charges. Large useful Stock to select from. All goods 
warranted. Terms, post free; with Illustrated Price Catalogue, three 
stam ps.—249 and 250, Tottenham Court-road. Established 1802. 


ENTLEMEN’S PORPOISE-HIDE BOOTS, 33s. 
Very Soft and very Durable. Elastic Sides, or to Lace. 
___ THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


A LLEN’ SOLI D 
“PORTMANTE AUS 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 








LEATHER 


(Ltrs CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGH AM—Manufactory and Show meena, Bosak street. 
FUBNIitTU R E. 


PARQUET 
} See PATENT. 


Furniture of all descriptions made of 
HOWARD'S PATENT PARQUET 

‘is of the most durable kind, and (being manufactured by Machinery) 
a. in cost, and of the finest possible qual ity. 

Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, Residences may be 
fitted up without either painting or paper-hanging. 

HOWARD & SONS, 
semeas 0; oy CABINET MAKERS BY STEAM POWER, 
27, Berners-street, London, W.; and 
%, St aland-bulldings, New-street, Birmingham, 











Liegistered for Transmission Abroad, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


AND 


CHRONICLE 





AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED to all BRANCHES of HORTICULTURE and AGRICULTURE. 


Published every FRIDAY, price Fivepence ; post free, 


“ivepence Halfpenny. 





Established in 1841 by the late ProrEssor 


LINDLEY in conjunction with Sir JosEPH 


Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, 
‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ continues to 
be the largest and most important of all. the 
periodicals devoted to Horticulture and Agri- 


culture, either in this country or abroad. 
Its prominent features are :— 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES all matters 


connected with HortTIcuLTURE and AGRICUL- 


on 
turRE. The principles of ANIMAL and VEGE- 
of and of 
NatuRAL History are explained. The fullest 


information is supplied as to improved methods 


TABLE PHYSIOLOGY, Borany, 


of Culture, New Implements, and on all points 
connected with the Cultivation of Flowers, 


Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Management of 
Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, 


or Stock ; 


the practice of Drainage 


the details of Field Cultivation ; 
and Irrigation, 
Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping 
Poultry, &c.; the Construction, 
Maintenance, Heating, and Ventilation of all 
Farm Buildings; in short, on all 
matters connected with the PRACTICE of 
HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, FO- 
RESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
ECONOMY GENERALLY. 

of NEW 


of Bees, 


Garden or 


DESCRIPTIONS 
FRUITS, é&e. 
REPORTS of all important METROPOLI- 
TAN and PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS, 
SOCIETIES, LECTURES, éc., likely to be 


interesting to the Horticulturist or Agricul- | 


PLANTS, 


turist. 


The WEEKLY MARKETS for Corn, Hay, 
Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 


the | 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containin 
a vast amount of varied and interesting ip. 
formation. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH ani 
FOREIGN, whose subjects come within th 
scope of the Journal. 


GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA 
containing Notices of such Gardens, Farms 
or Estates, as are likely to furnish material 


for the information of the reader. 


CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERA- 
| TIONS, as well as NOTES for AMATEURS 
supplying valuable suggestions to Practical 

| Gardeners and others. 


NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, in 
cluding Replies to Questions; such replies 
being given by men of the highest reputation 
in their respective departments. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which, 
owing to the extensive circulation of ‘Th 
| GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AGRI 
CULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and in th 
Colonies, 


and 


forms a valuable and _ interesting 


feature of the Journal. 


SUPPLEMENTS are often given, for whic 


no extra charge is made. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to 9 
many classes of readers, and with so large 4 
Circulation, not only in Great Britain, but on 
the Continent, in India, and the various 
Colonies, ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
| and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords 
pe unusually good MEDIUM for ADVEB- 
| TISERS of all articles used by persons 
interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country 





| Pursuits. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 
41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
In fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TERM ATH. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 


A New Volume of P 
Published by special arrangement with the Author. 
GrorcE Rovurtepce & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 


MR, 








[Now ready. 





On OCTOBER ist WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. 
A High-Class Literary and Social Periodical. The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will contain more printed matter 
than any published Magazine, will be printed on the best paper and in clear type. 


The Magazine will contain, in addition to Papers on Topics of Social and General Interest, Two or more Tales of consider- 
able length by Eminent Writers. The Tales will invariably be completed in the Number in which they appear. 


The Magazine will likewise be open to Authentic Works of TRAVEL and BIOGRAPHY. A very High Literary Standard 
will be maintained. 


Contents of Number I. 

RABELAIS: a CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

A SPIRITUALISTIC SEANCE. 

HORSES AND RIDERS. 

GIULIO VESCONA, POET and PAINTER: a Tale. 
Annual Subscription, 11s., payable in advance. 


London: Warp, Lock & Tyter, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & _HALL'S LIST. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


The LIBERAL PARTY and its LEADERS. By JosrpH CHAMBERLAIN, 
The STRUGGLE for NATIONAL EDUCATION. II. By the Eprror. 
GREEK BEAUTY and MODERN ART. By F. W. Corntsu. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY in GERMANY. By Gustav Coun. 

The MILITARY SIDE of the COMMUNE. (Conclusion.) By GENERAL CLUSERET. 
The PERCEPTION of MUSICAL FORM. By James SuLty. . 
LADY ANNA. Chapters 21 to 24. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. By Epirx Srmcox, 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS and DRESS during the MIDDLE AGES. By 


PAUL LACROIX, Illustrated with 15 Chromo-lithographic Prints and upwards of 400 ee, on Wood. 
[Z'o be published shortly. 


The PEARL of the ANTILLES. By A. Gallenga, Author of ‘ Country 


Life in Piedmont,’ &c. 8vo. 9s. [Next week, 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. Demy 8vo. 


with Portraits and Illustrations. 
VOL. I1., TutrTeEeNTH THOUSAND, now ready, price 14s. 


LITTLE DORRIT. By Charles Dickens. Forming the New Volume 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 
OUR NEXT WAR. 


OLIVIA TEMPEST: a Novel. 


By Joun DANGERFIELD, 
Author of ‘Grace Tolmar.’ 








of the Household Edition of Mr. Dickens’s Works, with 58 Illustrations by J. Mahoney, cloth gilt, price 4s. ; in stiff 
wrapper, 3s. 
NEW NOVELS. 
CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
A SIMPLETON: a Story of the Day. By Charles Reade. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


OLD TIMES in IRELAND. By Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. C. S. 


VEREKER, Author of ‘Scenes in the Sunny South.’ 3 vols. [Neat week, 


THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Averil Beaumont, Author of ‘ Mag- 


dalen Wynyard.’ 3 vols. [Next week. 
CuapMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


as © Brg Cc O 


C O A. 
BREAKFAST. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service Gazette 

MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—‘‘ We will now give an account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps & Co., manu- 
facturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”—See article in Cassell’s Household Guide, 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
Sold by Grocers only in Tin-lined Packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
WORKS for Dietetic Preparations, Diana-place, Euston-road, London. 


Agents in New York—Boericke & Tafel, 145, Grand-street. Paris—A. Delafosse, 64, “~—o St. Honoré ; Roberts & Co., 
Chemists, Place Vendéme. Boulogne—W. "Abrahams, 33, Rue Napoléon ; J Descamps, 11, Marche aux Grains ; Ww. Knight, 
8, Rue de la Lampe. Florence—E. Del’ Lungo, Vigna Nuova. Leghorn—Dunn & Malatesta. St, Petersburg—English Maga- 
zine, Malaya Morskaya. 








aH. ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 
ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 





By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 
ONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges are 
well adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many to the 
finer kind ; they are very much lower in price than the fine Smyrna 


ones. — METU AL 7B. BINGLE Y & ae 131 sn, Oxford-street, W., 
Toilet Brush phy ey Pp t) to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- plated 

~/ with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 

Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 

Safes, Strong-room Doo's, and Locks, sent free ‘3 CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 




















Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


GOLERA 


From the Bodegas of F. W. COSENS & CO. Jerez de la Frontera. 


REYNA, soft and podenag § : a> sationte and dry; 
r Dozen. 





SHE 


RRIES. 


Bottles and delivery, within ten mt vtnateded. Cases, 1s. 3d. per 
dozen extra; allowed if returned iu good condition. May be ped in 
Butts, Hogsheads, or Quarter Casks, in bond or on at ¢ 

HENRY HOL L, Importer, 6, ated Swithin’ s-lane, x ©. 


PuUBE LIGHT WINES, for Daily Use. 


Claret sees 198, 148, 189. 948, 308. 368. 488. per dozen. 
Hock ond Moselle wees 248. 308. 368. 488. 608. per dozen. 
Cham 368, 428. 488. 608. 668. per dozen. 
Red a and W WwW fie e Burgundy 








248. 308. 368. 488. 60a. per dozen. 

a 188. 208. per dozen, 
arsa eovee 208. 248. per dozen. 
Sherry 208. 249. 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 


Port of saci ages sa 248. 308. 368. 428. 482. per dozen. 
Old Pale Brandy ...... 488. 608. 72s. 848. per dozen. 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, LONDON; and 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRI GHTON. 
Originally eotahtiehed A.D. 1667. 


PARKLING VOUVRAY > CHAMPAGNE, 
A Dry, Extra Dry, or Medium, from vineyards in Touraine, near 
the town of Vouvray. Pure, wholesome, free from heat or acidity ; ; aD 
excellent restorative; does not offend the most delicate digestion. 
38s. per Dozen Quarts ; 21s. Pints. 
ARTHUR H. BROWNING, Lewes, Sussex, sole Agent for the Grower. 
Each Bottle bears the Importer’s Name. Carriage paid to London, 
and Discount for Cash. 


ATE RS? QUININE WINE 

is now universally accepted as the best restorative for the 
. ,1t behoves the Public to see that they obtain * * Waters’ Quin ne 
as Chancery proceedings have elicited the fact that at least 
one Me ory did not use Quinine at all in the preparation 
of his Wine. Sold by all Grocers at 30s. per dozen. 

WATERS & SON, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, East- 
cheap, L London. Agents: Lewis & Co. Worcester. 


ke Lazear & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 


E. LAZENBY & yrdgit Sole Proprietors of the celebrated  Reesinte and 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS, so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are pin ey to 
CAUTION the public against the inferior paspestiions which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their 8, with a view to mis- 
lead the public._—92, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman- -square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London. 


ARVEY’S SAUOR. —CAUTION.— The 

dmi of this cel rticularly requested to 

observe that each Bottle, prepared 7 f adh wm od UN, bears the 
label ‘used 0 many years, signed “ Elizabeth La 




















EALTA, STRENGTH, ‘and ENERGY.- — 

PEPPER'S QUININE and [RON TONIC strengthens the 
Nerves, enriches the Bivod, promotes Appetite, and thoroughly 
restores Health. Bottles, 4s. 6d., lls., and 228.; carriage free, 66 stamps. 
—J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham dourt- road, London, and all Chemists. 


HAs RESTORER. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. each. 

LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER Light a Pre- 
tion) will restore in a few days Gr: y or prematurely Light Hair to 
its original ree _ rfect safety and completeness.—Sold by all 
Chemists; and PER, 237, Tottenham Conrt-| , whose And 
and Address EA ih = the Sake, or it is not genuine. 








DEX TOCRETE;; or, Soluble Tooth- Powder Tablets. 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 

Cannot soil the Proning- -Case nor Rae and - a perfect 

luxury. Pre 

Purity and Efficacy. "Pelee 28. 6d. per box. of all respectable Chemists 

and Ferfumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street. 


/iznerosos FLUID MAGNESIA.— 








Poa ACR eRe RAT 
BURN, HEADAU OUT, ana ; an e 
fens: especially adapted 


Delicate Coustitu 
mld eperient, for Deliou and INFANTS. 
INNEFORD & CO. 172, New ‘Bond-street, London ; 

™ ‘and of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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MESSRS, CASSELL, PEITER & GALPIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 








THE NEW VOL. OF CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. (Ready shortly, price 5s. 6d.) 
Containing the complete New Novel ‘HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE,’ by Hessa Srrerton, and 
Contributions by the following (amongst numerous others) Authors :— 


SIR FREDERICK ARROW. JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 

Professor D. T. ANSTED, M.A. F.RB.S. GERALD MASSEY. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. G. F. MILLIN. 

W. C. BENNETT, LL.D. J. L, MOLLOY. 

ASTLY H. BALDWIN. R. A. PROCTOR, M.A. Hon. Sec. R.A.S. 

LOUISA CROW. COMPTON READE. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, GUY ROSLYN. 

GREVILLE FENNELL. M. G. WATKINS. 

Professor H. FAWCETT, M.P. THEODORE R. WRIGHT. 

ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 3. PALER, on 4 

JUL UODDAED. W. H. WHITE, Fellow of the Royal School of 
Naval Architecture. 





LEWIS HOUGH. 


Tlustrated throughout by Joun Lawson, Jonn Procror, M. E. Epwarps, E. Buckman, H. J. Woops, HerBert 
Jounson, R, NewcomseE, &c. 





2. The THREE HOMES. A Story for Fathers and Sons. By | 
3. TRUTH WILL OUT. 


THE QUIVER VOLUME FOR 1873. (Will be published shortly, price 7s. 6d.) 


Containing the following Valuable and Popular Works :— 


7. The MODERN JEWS; their Home Life and Religious 

SERIAL STORIES. Observances. By the Rev. Dr. EpersHxi™. 
1. BETTER THAN GOLD. By Aton Ciypz, Author of | | 8, SIN and FORGIVENESS of SIN. By the Rev. Henry 
*His by Right,’ * John Heskett’s Charge,’ &. Illustrated by | Auten, D.D., Islington. 

obn Lawscn. . SCRIPTURE LESSONS for SCHOOL and HOME. A 
Series of about 50 Lessons on the Bible Characters, for oe espe- 
cial use of Parents and Teachers. By the Rev. J. W. Gepce, 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools. 
OUR AUTOGRAPH BOOKS ; with Specimens of Letters 
and Autographs of Celebrities. By the Hon. Mrs. R. J. Greene. 


F. L. T. Hore. Illustrated by J. D. Linton. 

By Jeanie Herine, Author of | 
* Little vd *Golden Days,’ &c. Lllustrated by J. E. Hodg- 
son, 


10. 
11. 


SILENT SERVICE. A Series of Papers on the Deaf and | } 


4. QUEEN apen. By the Author of ‘The Troubles of 
Chatty and Molly,’ ‘The Dingy House at Kensigton,’ &c. 

5. PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE of HEAVEN. A Story for 
Children. By the Author of * Scraps of Knowledge.’ 


6 HOURS with DANIEL. By the Rev. James SPENCE, 
D.D., late of the Poultry Chapel. 


Dumb. By the Rev. Samvet Smiru, Chaplain to the Deaf and 
Dumb Church of St. Saviour’s, Oxford-street. 
12, 
13. 


14. 


StatHam, Author of ‘ Words of Help for Every-Day Life,’ &. 
- SAWS in NEW SETTINGS. By DoveLasSrraicut, 


The QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. Between Two and Three 
Hundred Questions on Scriptural Subjects. 


PRIVATE and CONFIDENTIAL. By the Rev. W. M. | 


The Volume is illustrated with over 100 Full-Page Illustrations, and contains nearly 500 Original Contributions. 





VOL. I. OF CASSELL’S RECREATOR. 


A Guide and Key to Indoor and Outdoor Amusement. 
cloth. 


(Ready in a few days, price 6s ) 
Profusely illustrated. 384 pp. extra crown 4to. 


Amongst the Subjects treated very fully in this Volume are :— 


CROQUET. By C. Brack, Champion DRIVING. By Wat Brapwoop. 

BOATS and BOAT-SAILING. By J. ©. WILcocks, PHOTOGRAPHY. By J. C. LEAKE. 

CRICKET. By C. W. ALcock. PAPER FLOWER-MAKING. By E1iza CHEADLE. 

ROWING. By Lamsron Youna. ORNAMENTAL EGGS. By Rosa FENNELL. 

SWIMMING. By Sec. or Royat HuMANE Society. FENCING. By Mason Hovau. 

ANGLING. By GREVILLE FENNELL. MAGIC LANTERN. By S. Hicutey, F.G.S. 

BICYCLING. By C. E. INNEs. JOINERY ‘RECREATIV E). By E. A. Davipson. 

WHIST. By R. B. WorMALD. WINDOW GARDENING. By J. C, LEAKE, 

BILLIARDS. By A. G. Payne, B.A. AQUARIUMS. By W. A. Luioyp, 

FEATHER-WORF * By Exviza CHEADLE. TOY-MAKING and TOY GAMES, 

PLAYGROUND CIES. ByC. W. Atcock. COLOUKING PORTRAITS. 

CHESS. By J. Wi &r, English Champion. ROUND GAMES. By JAmMes Mason. 

LEGERDEMAIN. By a PROFESSIONAL. RIDING. By Wat Brapwoop. 

peecoeoe By G. F. Parpon. BUTTERFLY and MOTH COLLECTING. By the 
ELECTROTYPING. By Cuar.es Hiss. AUTHOR OF THE ‘LEPIDOPTERIST’S GUIDE.’ 

SKELETON LEAVES. By Eviza CHEADLE. SILKWORMS. By J. A. SPARKLING, 

HOME PETS. EGG COLLECTING. 

KITE-MAKING. FEATHER-WORK. 








MILITARY MANUALS. (Now ready, the following.) 
A Series of Practical Handbooks upon Military Subjects, written by eminent Officers of the various 
Branches of the Army, and illustrated with numerous Diagrams. 
Map and Plan Drawing. By C. Coorzr Kine, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. 3s. 6d. 
Notes on Cavalry Service. By Captain J. C. Russert, 12th Royal Lancers. 3s. 6d. 


Arms and Ammunition of the British Service. By Major V. D. Masznpm, Royal 
Artillery.. Cloth limp, lettered, 3s. 6d. 





VOL. VIII. OF CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 2,000 Illustrations. New Edition. Printed on Toned Paper. 





DAILY DEVOTION for the HOUSEHOLD. (Ready in a few days, price 10. 11s. 6d.) 


Containing a short Prayer, with Hymn, and a Portion of Scripture for every Morning and Evening in 
the Year, with a few Special Services for special Family Occasions. [Illustrated with 24 Full- “page | 
Plates, and Engraved Title-page. Royal 4to. cloth, gilt edges. 


(Just ready, price 9s.) | | 


Professor H. Morley. 
A iest SKETCH of ENGLISH LITE. 


HENRY monty, i,  Proteme 
SS at University College, and in > rap fae 
guase. Literature, and History to tm University ys of Lon 
8vo. 912 pages, cloth, 9s. 


Christopher Dresser, Ph.D. F.L.S. 
PRINCIPLES of DECORATIVE DESIGN, 


Illustrated with Two Coloured Plates and numerous Designs 
Diagrams. Extra crown 4to. cloth silt, 78. 6 . 6d, ond 


R. P. Leitch. 
CASSELL’S BOOK of WATER-COLOUR. 


PAINTING. Consisting of a — of Water -Col Pain 
With 24 Coloured Plates: Cloth, =F ting 


Edwin Arnold, M.A. 
HERO and LEANDER: a Poem. 


the Greek of Muszus. Crown 4to. cloth gilt, 5s. 


M. and E. Kirby. 
CHAPTERS on TREES: a Popular Account 


of their Nature and Uses. Profusely illustrated. 320 extra 
crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 53. — 


Henry Leslie. 
| LESLIE'S SONGS for LITTLE FOLKS, 


With Twelve Pieces of Music by HENRY LESLIE, and Frontis- 
Ae by H. ©. Selous. A Companion Volume to * Little Songs for 
e to Sing.’ Super-royal 12mo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 








| 
| 





From 














T. Frost. 
| HALF-HOURS with EARLY EXPLORERS, 


Containing Narratives of the Adventures and Discoveries of the 


Karly em. Profusely illustrated. 240 pages, fcap. 4to 





Jeame Hering. 
TRUTH WILL OUT. 240 pages, crown 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


F. M. Owen. 
| SOLDIER and PATRIOT: the Story of 


| George Washington. Illustrated. 256 pages, crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


| F. L. T. Hope. 
|The THREE HOMES: a te for Fathers 


and Sons. 400 pages, cloth gilt, 5s. 


The Rev. Samuel Cox. 
A DAY with _OHBIST. Cloth, bevelled 


boards, gilt edges, 3s. 














| 
| Janet Byrne. 
| PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE of HEAVEN. 


By the Author of ‘ Scraps of Knowledge,’ &c. Cloth, 1s. 


(ry. Manville Fenn. 
| A BOOK of FAIR WOMEN. Containing 


| 40 highly-finished Engravings, beautifully printed, with Poems by 
| various Authors. = oy on superfine paper, extra fap. 4to. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 68. 








— 


. 

CASSELL’S CHILDREN’S TREASURIES. 

A Series of Picture-Books for Children, uniform in size and price, 

each containin; a Full-Page Pictures CRE ing | a 
Poetry, or M pages, ~~ ae . Ch 

of reed o 





a A tenes and Pleasant 
| oud tae for Little Folks. 
| 


Stori 
|The DOMESTIC ALTAR. A Service of 


| The Children’s Joy. 
| | Su Sunday A. of Pictures 
Our Pi iobare ook. 
| Tales for the Poittie Ones. 
Morning and Evening Family Prayers for a Month; with Prayers 
| for Special Occasions. 2s. 6d. 








8 NOTICE.—The FIRST NUMBER of CASSELLI’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND 
DURING the LAST TEN YEARS ready with the October Magazines on the 25th of September. 


Prospectuses post ‘ce! on eo 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, ape Paris, and New York. 
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“The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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